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All telephone, tele- ted by more than 
graph, radio and _ IMPORTANT HEARING AT WASHINGTON; °% =" who has 
wireless interests tried to apply his 


are keeping a close 
watch on Washing- 
ton these days where a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the communications situation is 
being conducted by the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce. Hearings are 
being held in connection with the Couzens 
communications commission bill that pro- 
poses to put the telephone, the telegraph 
and the radio under one federal control. 

Not 


made, but the trend of the testimony so 


much definite progress has been 
far submitted indicates some rivalry be- 
tween the wires and the wireless. To date 
the spokesmen for radio and wireless have 
done most of the talking, and they ap- 
parently realize the need of having the 
friendly cooperation of the wire systems. 

It stands to reason that the big invest- 
ments in wire lines are not willing to run 
the risk of having their capital impaired 
by legislation that might develop wireless 
at their expense. In the opinion of im- 
partial observers, if there is to be eventual 
coordination of the two there must be ade- 
quate protection of the capital that through 
the years has carried the burden of de- 
veloping our communication system up to 
this time. 

7” * * * 

As it now stands, the Couzens com- 
Munication bill provides for the creation 
of a federal commission of five members, 
to be appointed by the President, to regu- 
late the “transmission of intelligence by 
Wires This 


would supplant the present radio commis- 


and_ wireless.” commission 


THE O’FALLON DECISION 


31), and 


would also take over the Interstate Com- 


sion (which expires December 
merce Commission’s jurisdiction over in- 
terstate telephone and telegraph lines. 
Obviously, this would be a stupendous 
job and involve the regulation of proper- 
ties running into the billions. The te e- 
phone industry has a vital interest in the 
On account of a 


proposal. pressure of 


other duties the Interstate Commerce 


Commission has not interfered much in 
the past with the telephone and telegraph 
business—aside from depreciation  pro- 


cedure—although it had the jurisdiction, 
but if the plans outlined for the Couzens 
commission are fulfilled, this transferred 
control will be more effective and far- 
reaching. Naturally, telephone leaders are 
giving the matter careful study. 

* * * * 


Another thing which disturbs them is 
that Senator Couzens proposes to amend 
the bill so it will also place interstate 
power under the commission along with 
the communications system. It is under- 
stood that telephone interests do not favor 
such a tie-up, as they believe joint control 
with electric light and power utilities 
would not work out advantageously. 
Differences exist in the telephone and 
the power businesses that would make it 
difficult to app!y the same rules to both. 
This has been demonstrated in the depreci- 
These 


essential differences, also, have been admit- 


ation conferences at Washinzton. 


experience gained 


in the electric light 
feld to the telephone business. 

At Washington also an effort is being 
made to change the present radio law so 
as to eliminate the so-called “monopoly 
c'ause” which prevents the combination of 
wire and wireless facilities. Advocates of 
this change consider it the necessary first 
step toward forming a gigantic combina- 
tion of communicaticn systems in America 
able to compete with foreign interests for 


wor!d business. 


Chairman Ira E. Robin 


son of the Federal Radio Commission, 
however, is opposed to such change. 

General Gibbs, chief of the army signal 
corps, favors the removal of this restric 
tion, but believes there should be compet 
ing companies engaged in the communica 
tion business under government regulaticn 

“It is unthinkable,” said General Gibbs, 
“that radio will ever do away with the 
wire systems,” adding that there should be 
coordination between the two so that both 
facilities could furnish a complete service 
to the public. 

The 


opened 


important 


subject is but fairly 


up, and during the 


next month 
other leading men identified with various 
branches of communications will be given 
an opportunity to submit their views to 
the Senate committee. 
The O’Fallon Case 

The United States 


Supreme Court decision in the O’Fallon 


principal fact the 
railroad case establishes is that the repro- 


duction cost of a utility service plant mus: 
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be considered by rate-makers in fixing a 
valuation of the property. “This is not the 
first time the court of~last resort has de- 
clared this principle, but its reaffirmation 
in this famous case looms up with vast 
importance because of the billions of 
dollars involved. 

State commissions and other regulatory 
bodies dealing with all utilities—telephone, 
telegraph, gas and electric :power ‘com- 


panies as well as railroads—will have this 


ruling in mind when they handle cases “ 


To the 


man in the street it sounds like common 


dealing with property valuations. 


sense that the actual -value of a service 
plant is largely determined by what. it 
would cost to replace it today; and, of 
course, it follows that the owners are en- 
titled to a fair return on the capital thereby 
represented. 
‘2 = 2 

Common fairness and ordinary business 
rules should not be withheld from a com- 
pany simply because that company is serv- 
Political demagogues often 


though 


ing the public. 
conduct themselves as utilities 
should be deprived of such rights, but the 
law and the sober opinion of the average 
business man do not agree wth this one- 
sided theory. 

Supposing, for instance, a telephone or 
gas plant was built in 1913 at a cost of 
$50,000. By reason of higher costs of all 
kinds today the same plant might cost 


$75,000 or $100,000. Obviously, if a 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Independent Telephone Association 
of Washington, Everett, June 14 and 15. 

Telephone Association of Vermont, 
Hotel Van Ness, Burlington, June 25 
and 26. 








cyclone completely wiped out the plant it 
would have to be rebuilt at present-day 
What it could have been built for 


back in 1913 would cut no figure at all, 


prices. 


outside of furnishing a more or less in- 
teresting historical comparison showing 
the smaller purchasing value of the 1929 
dollar. 

If there be no-such destruction the in- 
creased value of the property rightfully 
belongs to the owners and they are fairly 
Just 


because the utilities are serving the public 


entitled to a return on that capital. 


is no reason why they must continue to 
ride in a flivver of the vintage of 1913 
speeding 


while all other businesses are 


along in 1929 models. 
* * * * 

The march of progress over a period of 
16 years logically adds to the capital values 
of the owners of such property, and so 
long as they hold it the government does 
not tax them on the increment. At least, 
that is the theory followed in federal tax- 
ation. 

Advocates of the reproduction cost prin- 
ciple say that any other theory would be 


unfair discrimination against the utilities. 
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All other business investments expect a1 
increase in capital values, and sooner o1 
later their annual return also increases 
This is a condition on which America 
business prosperity is based, and no par 
ticular class of industry should he harred 
from participating in its benefits. 
A Telephone Heroine. 

Heroism on the part of telephone work 
ers in times of disaster has become tradi 
tional but it is always fitting to pay tribut« 


to such examples of self-sacrifice. Thx 


terrible calamity at the Cleveland hospital, 


on May 15, where more than 100 persons 
lost their lives by fire and poison gas, was 
marked by many brave acts, none of which 
was more sublime than the heroic conduct 
of Miss Gladys Gibson, the telephone 
operator at the clinic, who stayed at her 
switchboard post, sending alarms through- 
out the 


hospital and summoning aid, 


although the gas fumes were creeping 
nearer and nearer, bringing certain death. 

Not until she had completed her last 
warning call did Miss Gibson try to make 
her escape, and then she collapsed at the 
She died within a few 


minutes from the effects of the gas fumes 


foot of her chair. 


—one of the noble band of telephone hero- 
ines who have given their lives for others 
in the discharge of their duty. 

As noted by the Cleveland newspapers, 
on account of the peculiar horror of the 
disaster there, Miss Gibson’s devoted cour- 


age deserves unusual recognition. 


Up-State New York Has Great Meeting 


Telephone People of Empire State Hold Annual Convention in Rochester and 
Get Posted on Latest Developments and Technique of Field—Short Sessions 
With Luncheon Addresses Features of Program—Association in Good Condition 


Again the Up-State Telephone Associa- 
tion of New York has held a characteristic 
meeting—characteristic in that the New 
York annual conventions resemble a great 
family gathering to discuss matters con- 
cerning the family’s everyday business and 
to have a good time socially. 

And everyone present at the annual con- 
vention of the Up-State association, which 
was held at the Seneca Hotel, Rochester, 
May 22, 23 and 24, will agree that it was 
a great family meeting with those two 
objects in view. The attendance was well 
over the 600 mark, there being a notice- 
able increase in the number of operators 
present in attendance at the traffic confer- 
ence. 

The convention opened with a luncheon 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


on Wednesday noon, at which welcomes 
on behalf of the city were extended by 
Mayor J. C. Wilson and on behalf of the 
commercial interests of Rochester by Pres- 
ident F. S. Miller of the Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce. On Thursday there 
was another luncheon and on Friday the 
convention attendants were guests of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
at its new plant. On Wednesday evening 
a theater party with a choice of attending 
one of the three leading motion pictures 
in Rochester was tendered through the 
courtesy of the Stromberg-Carlson com- 
pany. The annual dinner and dance was 
held on Thursday evening. 

On Friday afternoon a golf tournament 
took place at the Oak Hill Country Club 


through the courtesy of Fred C. Goodwin, 
chairman of the board of the Rochester 
Telephone Corp. This attracted a num- 
ber of the golfers from the telephone 
companies of the state and also from the 


. companies having exhibits at the conven- 


tion. The results of the tournament had 
not been tabulated at the time of going to 
press. 

From this brief summary of the pro- 
visions for social enjoyment during the 
convention, it may readily be inferred that 
there was no one attending the convention 
who did not find some particular form of 
entertainment that was especially pleasing. 

The convention sessions were evtirely 
informal and of comparatively shor: du- 
ration, there being only two speak«:s at 
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The addresses were greatly 
liversified in character and covered sub- 


each session. 


jects of general interest to the companies 
in the state. They were presented by men 
who thoroughly understood the particular 
phase assigned for discussion. One of 
the features of the meetings, of course, 
were the comments of President J. G. Ihm- 
sen in presenting the speakers, his genial 
remarks putting them at ease, with their 
audience. Throughout the entire meeting 
a spirit of friendliness and fellowship was 
particularly in evidence and this was com- 
mented upon by several of the speakers 

There were the usual number of ex- 
hibitors and the exhibit rooms were the 
centers of attraction for many executive 
officers as well as those employed in the 
various operating departments of the com- 
panies. All of the exhibitors were much 
pleased with the attention which their dis- 
plays received during the entire conven- 
tion. 

Directors and Officers Reelected. 

The election of directors on Thursday 
morning resulted in the reelection of all 
They are: J. P. 
Rochester; B. H. } 


the directors. Boylan, 
Brooks, Plattsburgh; F 
D. Fancher, Middletown; H. W. Fluhrer, 
Oneonta; G. G. W. Green, Johnstown; H. 
H. Griswold, Phelps; J. G. Ihmsen, AI- 

H. Jenks, Carthage; H. P. Me- 
Saunders, Wells- 
Norwich and J. H. 


bany; L. 
Donough, Newark: F. C. 
ville; W. A. 
Wright, Jamestown. 

At a subsequent meeting of the direc- 


Seely, 


tors, the officers were reelected as follows: 
J. G. Ihmsen, president and general man- 
ager; G. G. W. Green, Gloversville, sec- 
retary; Chas. M. 
urer, and F. H. 


3eattie, Rochester, treas- 
3rookman, Rochester, as- 
sistant secretary. 
President Ihmsen’s Report. 
Following the luncheon = on 
Wednesday noon, at which about 250 tele- 


opening 


phone men and women were officially wel- 
comed to the city, the convention was for- 
mally opened by 
Manager J. G. Ihmsen of 


President and General 
Albany. Mr. 
Ihmsen briefly reviewed the association's 
activities during the year, saying in part: 
through 


“Your association has passed 


another successful season, during which 
time it served member and non-member 
telephone companies in practically every 
portion of the up-state territory. 

uur member companies as a whole 
have been prosperous during the past year. 
The companies reporting regularly show 
an increase in number of telephone sub- 
scrivers and a net gain in revenue. Two 
hun!red and ten member companies re- 
Pori-d a net increase in subscriber sta- 
tions of 11,777. 

There was not a great deal of activity 
in the sale of telephone properties during 
the ar. Our record shows only eight 
tran-actions since my report at the 1928 
conyention., 

Furty-two revisions 
duri 1928. 


tariff were filed 


Slight increases were pro- 
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vided for in a great many of the tariffs 
and many of them contained slight reduc- 
tions and changes in rules and regulations. 

Three hundred forty-nine inspections of 
telephone properties were made during the 
the public service commission. 
Routine inspections accounted for 268, toll 


year by 

















J. G. Ihmsen, President and General Man- 

ager of Up-State Telephone Association, 

Reported Organization and Companies in 
Presperous Condition. 


inspections 35, theoretical exchanges 25 
and jurisdiction 21. 

Five additional telephone properties were 
brought commission 


under jurisdiction 


They are the Susquehanna Valley Tele- 
phone Co., Harpursville: Caroline Farm- 
Slatersville 
Otselic Valley Telephone Co., 
North Country T. & T. Co., 
Eddy 


ers Telephone Co., Springs: 
Cincinnatus ; 
Evans Mills, 
and the Big Telephone Co, Nar 
rowsburg. 

The total attendance at district meetings, 
which were held in various parts of the 
state, was 1,052, an increase of 154 over 
the preceding year. There was a large 
attendance at all meetings and a sincere 
interest was taken in all the subjects 
discussed. 

Your association was able to make a 
special drive on transmission during the 
entire season, with the aid of a lecture and 
demonstration furnished by B. K. Boyce, 
chief engineer, and his assistant, F. J 
Gray, transmission engineer of the New 
York Telephone Co., Albany. 

District meetings are conducted upon 
the open discussion plan and many differ- 
ent subjects are introduced. It has been 
the custom, however, to make a drive each 
season upon some particular branch of the 
industry. The main issues in previous 
years were plant, traffic, commercial and 
accounting. 

Progress has been observed in all of 
those departments, which in a measure is 
due to agitation by 


your association 


_ 
on 


Transmission has been discussed from time 
to time; and with last season’s special drive 
to show the importance of preventing 
transmission losses we do hope for a vast 
smaller com 


improvement among the 


panies. The subject was approached last 
year from an engineering viewpoint which 
visualized transmission losses as measured 
by meter, and offered suggestions as to 
where such’ losses were most likey to 
occur in the plant. 

The directors believe that the associa 
tion should pursue practically the same 
course in relation to district meetings as 
heretofore, and it is the intention of the 
management to arrange for such meetings 
in different sections of the state. 

Our recommendations in regard t 
transmission losses were: A regular in 
spection and prompt repairs of defective 
line wire joints, faulty sleeves, swinging 
crosses and partial grounds through con 
tact with trees and other objects. The 
same supervision and promptness should 
be observed in making repairs upon the 
switchboard, jacks, cords, plugs and keys 
together with periodical inspection of main 
frame fer the purpose of uncovering loos« 
connections ; also inspection of subscribers’ 
sets, covering receiver adjustment, cord 
aze, all connections, contact points, house 
wiring and batteries where magneto tel 
phones are used. 
other places where 


There are many 


transmission losses may occur, which 
should be cleared promptly as they appear 
Importance of Transmission. 

“The matter is of great importance and 
it is probable that your association will 
continue the pressure this year on correct 
ing transmission losses, from a_ practical 
plant standpoint. 

We have become accustomed to saying 
that the only thing telephone companies 
have to sell is service. I made that stat: 
ment recently at a telephone meeting, and 
one of the engineers present—I think h« 
was a transmission engineer—took issu 
with my position and argued that the only 
thing a telephone company has to sell is 
transmission. 

I was willing to admit that transmission 


is one of the most essential branches ot 


the service, and while it is not specificall 
mentioned in the contract, it is there by 


Without 


there cannot be good service, and without 


implication. good transmission 
any transmission there would be*no serv 
ice at all, thus establishing its importance 
as a factor. 

I have never been able, however, to dis 
associate transmission and service. The 
word service in its broadest application 
couples the personnel of every department 
into a capable unit, moving in harmony to 
the end, that the best possible service may 
be rendered; and I still maintain that a 
100 per cent good transmission wou!d be 
of no avail, if the other departments failed 
to function properly. 

Now just where does this thought lead 
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This Year the Conference Was “Bigger 


The Pnotograph Shows Some of the 200 or More Telephone Operators, Supervisors, Chief Operators and Traffic Superintendents Who Attended the Con- 


Important Feature of the Annual Convention of the Up-State Telephone Association of New York. 


Conference Is an 


Each Year the Operators’ 
Than Ever Before. 


and Better’’ 


Everyone Benefited from Hearing Papers on the Many Diversified Phases of Operating and from the Points Developed During the Discussions. 


And Everyone Had a Pleasant Time, for There Were Luncheons, Theater Parties and a Dinner Dance to Mix Business with Pleasure at Rochester Last Week. 


in the Discussions. 


ference and Participated 
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us? Why are we giving so much atten 
tion to transmission at this time? If | 
may venture an opinion, I would suggest 
that it is largely because, as far back as | 
can remember, we have been driving on 
plant, traffic, commercial and accounting. 

The cumulative effect of those efforts 
has been a decided improvement in all of 
those departments. They have progressed, 
while transmission as a separate study was 
neglected, and lagged behind other depart- 
ments. 

The increasing popularity of long dis- 
tance service and more extensive use of 
toll circuits brought us to a realization 
that transmission of a few years ago is 
inadequate today. Something had to be 
done and we are now doing it. Primarily 
an engineering problem in its technical 
aspect, the engineers have done more to 
develop and retine the art of transmission 
in the past few years than ever before 
within my recollection. 

Instrumentalities have been improved 
and perfected. _Modern methods of meas- 
uring transmission losses have been dis- 
covered and put into practical use. Effect- 
ive methods of employing transmission 
tests in telephone plant are helpful in 
locating the source of trouble. 

As a result of these accomplishments 
and through courtesy of the New York 
Telephone Co. we were in a position last 
season to offer practically a free trans- 
mission test to all of the Independent 
companies in the state. 

Sometimes I think that we of the Inde- 
pendent group lull ourselves into a sense 
of contentment due to the necessity of 
close application to our business and the 
difficulty of escaping from the necessarily 
limited environment of our surroundings. 

We may think that our transmission is 
good because there has never been a trans- 
mission test made in our plant and we have 
no idea how much our business and our 
subscribers have suffered on that account. 
A transmission test will show the quality 
of your transmission. 

Legislative Affairs. 

“There was no adverse legislation en- 
acted at the last session of the legislature. 
A bill was passed and signed by the gov- 
ernor, creating a department of publicity 
within the conservation commission. The 
total appropriation for this purpose was 
only $14,000, which does not appear to be 
sufficient to cover the expense of any great 
activity, but the principle of publicity has 
been recognized, and no doubt more money 
will be supplied in the future so that the 
beauties and attractions of our magnilicent 
mountains, forests and lakes will be mort 
widely advertised. 

It is believed that through this medium 
larger numbers of visitors will be attracted 
to New York state resorts, which will 
benefit telephone companies operating im 
the resort sections. 

A bill fostered by the New York State 
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Automobile Association, of which John H. 
Wright of Jamestown is president, fixing 
a two cents per gallon tax on gas, was 
also passed and signed by the governor. 

A number of new members were taken 
into the association during the year and 
no one resigned. 

On behalf of the directors and man- 
agement of the association I wish to thank 
all of its members and friends for their 
willing cooperation and splendid support 
to the organization.” 

“A Review of Some Up-State Service 
Problems” was the subject of a most in- 
teresting address by J. W. Hubbell, vice- 
president and general manager, New York 
Telephone Co., Albany. In his address 
Mr. Hubbell dealt with three phases of 
telephone operating; toll service, rural 
service and party line service in up-state 
New York. He discussed each of these at 
considerable length, illustrating his re- 
marks with charts and diagrams thrown 
upon a screen by a stereopticon. He em- 
phasized anticipating needs of toll users, 
rural subscribers and party-line subscrib- 
ers along lines of better service as well 
as taking care of growth. Improved con- 
ditions to be brought about in the next five 
years were more heavily stressed than car- 
ing for growth. 

Toll Service. 

Improvement in toll transmission, speed 
and dependability is reflected by the growth 
and plans for expansion, of toll facilities, 
he stated. The telephone was invented in 
1876 and in 1925 the New York Telephone 
Co. had only 100 miles of toll cable in op- 
eration in up-state New York; on Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, this had increased to 975 miles 
and by January 1, 1934, it will be further 
increased to 1,915 miles. 

On January 1, 1929, the total value of 
all toll plant upstate was $19,000,000. Dur- 
ing 1929 an additional $5,000,000 will be 
invested and toll construction for the five 
years, 1929 to 1933 inclusive, will amount 
to $35,000,000—an investment in five years 
equal to twice the amount so invested dur- 
ing the first 53 years of telephone opera- 
tion 

On January 1, 1925, the cities and towns 
along the Hudson River Valley from New 
York as far north as Catskill were the 
only upstate localities connected by toll 
cable with the larger centers of popula- 
tion in the United States. By 1932 all up- 
State cities of over 36,000 population, as 
well as many smaller places, will be con- 
nected with the cable network of the 
United States. 

The improvements in service effected by 
the use of cable instead of wire and the 
€xpsnsion achieved by more comprehensive 
Plan. has made the population “toll 
minced,” and toll calling has increased as 
Tapi'ly as facilities have provided more 
Widespread and better communication. 

Tull service will soon be practically 
Worl \-wide, the speaker declared. Soon 
radio circuits will connect telephones of 
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the major South American countries with 
those of the United States, and the present 


radio telephone circuits connecting. our 
telephones with those of Europe will be 
supplemented by a telephone cable con- 
necting the two continents. 

Japan and Australia will then be the 
only two countries having a considerabie 

















Wm. J. O’Hea, Secretary of Rochester 

Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y., Was the 

Executive Head of the Committee Which 

Successfully Carried Out the Arrangements 

for the Excellent Convention of the Up- 
State New York Association. 


telephone development, not connected with 
a world-wide Time differences 
between these and other countries are such 


service. 


that there is no overlap of business hours 
and telephone connection with them is not 
probable in the near future. 


Rural Service. 

Telephones and the communication af- 
forded thereby can materially aid the 
farmer not only in the conduct of his 
social affairs but in his conduct of the 
business of farming. In providing farmers 
with telephones, Mr. Hubbell said, they 
must be given good service at the rates 
they can afford and which will maintain 
the companies providing the facilities. 
There are 107,000 rural and service sta- 
tions in New York. Farm stations (tele- 
phones) are far apart and this scattering 
requires long wire hauls per farm served. 


This calls for sturdy construction and 
wires kept free from trees to give the 
greatest freedom from service interrup- 
tions. 


Owing to long runs of wire for indi- 
vidual telephones the type of wire to be 
used presents a delicately balanced ques- 
tion as to what can be invested by the 
company and what is needed for the best 
transmission. Mr. Hubbell suggested iron 
wire for rural lines extending not over 
six miles from the central office and cop- 
per wire on lines 


over that in length. 
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The benefits of magneto were contrasted 
with those of common battery circuits. In 
many areas the best results are obtainable 
with magneto equipment; and for the ulti- 
mate satisfaction of both company and 
subscribers it must be fully established 
that the additional cost of common battery 
is warranted, not only by financial con- 
siderations, but also by the character of 
service best suited to the needs of the lo- 
cality. Inability of one subscriber to call 
another without the assistance of an oper- 
ator and the greater delicacy of apparatus 
of common battery equipment are two pro- 
nounced factors to be considered in weigh- 
ing these two methods in areas with sub- 
scribers widely scattered. 

Of the rural telephones operated by the 
New York company a considerable num- 
ber are on lines with more than eight tele- 
phones per line and some are on lines with 
more than ten telephones per line. 

With an increase in the number of tele- 
phones per line, subscribers are troubled 
with a high busy condition; also with a 
line carrying a large number of telephones 
it is distinctive 
ringing signal for each number and as the 
number of 


necessary to develop a 


these distinctive signal in- 
crease, difficulty in distinguishing between 
them arises. In addition, the greater the 
number of telephones on a line, the greater 
the number of service 
is affected by plant trouble and the more 
difficult of location the trouble 

In New York there are 50 telephones 
to each 100 farms. 


to the probability of 


subscribers whose 


becomes. 


Attention was called 

being able to sell 
good service to more farmers and so bring 
about enough 


lines with 


business to support more 
fewer telephones. 


crease in the 


Every de- 
number of telephones per 
line will bring about improvements in the 
busy condition, the difficulty with code 
ringing, and will decrease the number of 
subscribers whose service is affected by 
plant trouble. 

with the code 
multi-party lines, the New 
York company is conducting experiments 


with 


In connection 
ringing on 


necessary 


various types of selective or semi- 
selective ringing and ringing by machine. 
These experiments give promise of de- 
veloping new methods that will improve 
rural service. 
Party Line Service. 

In every respect, Amcrica 

leads the world in the matter of the com- 


pleteness and adequacy of its 


save one, 
telephone 
service; but America, the richest country 
in the world, also has the greatest resi- 
dential party line development in the world. 
There is a legitimate field for four-party 
service among those customers whose 
usage is not extensive enough to prevent 
four of them 
line without their interfering with one an 
other. 

Figures were presented by Mr. Hubbell 
to show that a large number of people are 
using four-party 


from being served on one 


service to their disad- 
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PHILCO PIONEERS A 1930 TELEPHONE BATTERY STANDARD ! 
23 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE in battery manufacture PLUS 6 years of intensive 
research and development work by Philco Engineers PL PLUS the resources and 
the desire to produce for you a “Modern Battery for Modern Applications”— 
Make THIS ANNOUNCEMENT PossIBLe! 


THE TELEPHONE BATTERY FIELD HAS CHANGED! 
Modern telephone equipment requires both higher 
voltage and capacity—Space is at a premium— 
Absolutely spray-proof qualities are a necessity— 
“Profits from within” demand a “BALANCED 
ONE-LIFE BATTERY” requiring minimum in- 
stallation and maintenance costs. 


“THE BALANCED ONE-LIFE BATTERY” at a price measurable only by 
quality is Philco’s pledge of Progressive Development to the telephone industry. 


WATCH THE 11 POINTS OF SUPERIORITY MONTH BY MONTH! 
THE PHILCO HOUR IS HERE! 
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vantage and to the disadvantage of those 
who share the line with them. These fig- 
ures show that a large percentage of the 
busy conditions existing on four-party lines 
is caused by a relatively low number of 
subscribers whose demands on the tele- 
phone require two-party or individual line 
service. 

Further statistics were presented to show 
the greatly increased quality of service 
rendered when the requirements of each 
subscriber are met by the right type of 
telephone service. The New York com- 
pany has found it practicable to expend 
considerable time in selling four-party sub- 
scribers either individual lines or two-party 
service. This selling has justified itself 
in more satisfactory relations with sub- 
scribers. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Hubbell’s 
address, President Ihmsen announced that 
he had a “surprise” speaker, and then he 
presented David C. Cox of Syracuse, vice- 
president of the Friendship Telephone Co., 
who spoke on the subject, “Your Associa- 
tion.” 

“You do not know the activities of your 
association,” said Mr. Cox, “for they are 
so widespread. The association started 
with an ideal, and it is evolving that ideal. 
It is in the making but it needs your as- 
sistance.” 

“We can burn away the barriers of 
prejudice,” he continued, referring to the 
aloofness which members sometimes ob- 
serve between themselves and 
“The district meetings,” he stated, “are 
much improved over those of preceding 
years. The wire chiefs, chief operators 
and operators are getting on their feet and 
discussing the different questions at these 
meetings. The barriers are gradually being 
broken down.” 

Referring directly to the convention, he 
urged: “Speak to the man you don’t know; 
you will find him friendly. Make more 
of the association than you have made, not 
forgetting what has been accomplished. 
We should break down the barriers be- 
tween ourselves.” 


others. 


In closing, Mr. Cox read a poem from 
a current magazine entitled, “Service is 
the High Art of Living.” 

Prior to adjourning the session, Presi- 
dent Ihmsen spoke of the Independent Pio- 
neer Telephone Association of the United 
States, of which he is also president, and 
introduced J. K. Johnston,  secretary- 
treasurer, of Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. John- 
ston spoke of the growth of the Pioneer's 
association during the eight years of its 
existence and told of the benefits derived 
from membership in it, particularly stress- 
ing the accident insurance policy which is 
given each member. 

The National Situation. 

Following the opening of the session on 
Thursday morning, Chairman Ihmsen in- 
troduced F. B. MacKinnon, president, 
United States Independent Telephone As- 


sociation, Chicago, Ill. In his interesting 
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address, Mr. MacKinnon gave an excep- 
tionally clear picture of the place of the 
Independent companies in the world-wide 
telephone system. 

“In looking upon the communications 
systems of this country,” said Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon, “we should have in mind the 
world communications and the important 
part our system will play in this world 
system.” 

He pointed out that communication and 
transportation are the two agencies that 
must go together in carrying on world 
trade. We developed our cables and com- 
munication facilities during the war and 
following it. Other nations were not idle, 
and Great Britain found herself in pos- 
session of 60 per cent of the world’s cable. 
Marconi brought out the beam radio and 
that rapidly commenced to make obsolete 
the telegraph cables. Great Britain then 
organized a combination of radio and 
cables. 

In America, companies were organized 
for development of foreign communica- 
tions systems, but the great thing needed 
was a fast ocean cable, and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has developed 
one. It will make obsolete the old style 
cables and within a few years we will 
have a cable five times as fast as the old 
cables, and be able to telephone by wire 
under the Atlantic ocean. 

“As a result of these developments,” 
said Mr. MacKinnon, “we find ourselves 
the distributing points for this world 
system of communications, and this brings 
up two points: In what condition do we 
find our systems as distributers for the 
world system? And in what condition do 
we find our part of the world circuit? 

“There are some 7,000 Independent com- 
panies that have not been disturbed by the 
great turnover in ownerships in the past 
two years, and these companies make up 
the large part of the systems in the 
smaller communities.” 

The speaker referred to the American 
Farm Bureau Federation which has sug- 
gested that the national association join 
with it in a study to improve rural service, 
as it considers the efficiency of telephone 
systems a part of the efficiency of the 
farm business. 

“When a study of rural service in 
smaller centers is made,” said the speaker, 
“A new problem is found which will in- 
volve expenditure of millions and educa- 
tion of farmers as to the value of good 
service.” 

Mr. MacKinnon spoke of the many 
grounded line circuits in use in the Middle 
West and mentioned that new circuits 
would have to be built rather than using 
the old grounded circuit for one side of 
the metallic circuit. He stated that the 
Bell company estimated that it will cost 
$2,000,000 to change all the grounded cir- 
cuits in Iowa to metallic. As the Inde- 
pendent companies in that state have more 
grounded circuits than ‘the Bell, it will 
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probably cost them $5,000,000 to make a 
change to metallic circuits. 

“We must organize ourselves through- 
out the country in a real constructive ef- 
fort to meet the rural problem, and that 
is no small undertaking. The small sys- 
tem in the rural district is the real prob- 
lem of the day. We must get operating 
equipment all over the country in real 
service condition. It is possible to get a 
campaign started that will sell this better 
service, and give the farmer a service that 
will bring him into communication with 
the outside points,” he declared. 

Public Service Commission. 

An excellent picture of the public 
service commission and its work was given 
in the paper of Charles R. Vanneman, 
chief engineer, New York Public Service 
Commission, Albany. Mr. Vanneman was 
unable to attend the convention because of 
commission business, and in his absence 
his paper was read by David C. Cox of 
Syracuse. In answering the question, 
“What Is the Public Service Commis- 
sion?” which was the topic assigned him, 
Mr. Vanneman reviewed the establishment 
of the commission, commencing with Gov- 
ernor Hughes’. recommendation to the 
legislature in 1907. 

The bill providing for the public serv- 
ice commissions was passed and became 
effective July 1, 1907. In 1910 the com- 

nissions were given jurisdiction over tele- 
phone and telegraph corporations, with the 
exception of small telephone properties. 

Following a review of the general. pur- 
pose of the commission, Mr. Vanneman 
discussed the work of the commission in 
rate-making and the principles which it 
has followed in this work. 

Looking ahead at the future of regula- 
tion, Mr. Vanneman said: “So long as it 
is permitted to operate untrammeled by 
the whims of public opinion or the dic- 
tates of avaricious operators, just so long 
will it be a valuable asset. But let it be 
controlled by either; let its decision be 
colored by popular fancy or malicious 
intrigue, then will its death knell have 
been sounded and the public will again 
search for a panacea to cure its inevitable 
ills.” 

Mr. Vanneman’s paper will be published 
in full in a future issue. 

Election of Directors. 

The report of the nominating committee 

was presented by F. C. Saunders of Wells- 


ville. It recommended that all the old di- 
rectors be reelected. There being no other 
nominations, the report was accepted. A 
motion was then made and carried that 
the election of the nominees be unanimous. 


The names of the directors reelected have 
previously been given, together with those 
of the officers. 
Workingmen’s Compensation. 

Following the luncheon, Thursday noon 
T. G. Gorman, general solicitor, State In- 
surance Fund, New York City, spoke ©» the 
subject, “Workingmen’s Compensa mn.’ 
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Mr. Gorman discussed three factors which 
he stated should be carefully considered 
in selecting a workmen’s compensation in- 
surance carrier—economy, security, serv- 
ice. 

The state fund began business July 1, 
1914, with about 5,000 policyholders and 
yearly premiums of approximately $1,- 
000,000. By December 31, 1928, there 
were nearly 23,000 policyholders and 
written premiums of $8,346,000. 

The guarantees employers get with the 
State Fund Insurance were given by Mr. 
Gorman as: 

“The State Insurance Fund insures you 
against all liability for personal injuries 
or death of your employes, whether at 
common law or under compensation. The 
State Fund agrees to indemnify you 
against loss by reason of any liability im- 
posed upon you by law for damages on 
account of injuries to your employes. 

The State Insurance Fund will defend 
in your name and on your behalf any suits 
of other proceedings which may at any 
time be instituted against you on account 
of such injuries, including suits or other 
proceedings alleging such injuries and de- 
manding damages or compensation there- 
for, although such suits, other proceedings, 
allegations or demands are wholly ground- 
less, false or fraudulent. 

The State Insurance Fund wil! pay all 
costs taxed against you in any legal pro- 
ceeding defended by the State Fund or 
undertaken by you as a result of such in- 
juries to your employes, all interest ac- 
cruing after entry of judgment and all 
expenses incurred by the State Fund for 
investigation, negotiation or defense.” 

Mr. Gorman presented figures to show 
the economy in the rates of the State Fund 
over the rates of other companies. 

In discussing the service element of the 
insurance carrier, he said: “Cooperating 
with employers to reduce the number and 
severity of accidents to workers in indus- 
try is a foremost duty of a workmen’s 
compensation insurance carrier, and the 
State Fund endeavors always to maintain 
this service at the highest possible stand- 
In addition to preventing much of the 
misery and loss incurred by workers 
through injuries, this work also brings 
reduced costs to employers, through re- 
duced rates, and by doing away with the 
larze indirect losses that follow accidents.” 

New Subscribers and Old Ones. 

he subject of “Getting New Subscrib- 
ers and Keeping Old Ones Happy,” was 
discassed in an unusual manner by J. Allan 
Hovey, in charge of copy for J. P. Smith 
Priating Co, Rochester. Mr. Hovey’s 
renarks were interspersed with many wit- 
ticisms and side comments that made a hit 
Wit) his audience. He predicated his ad- 
dre. on the assumption that telephone 
companies are not vigorous advertisers. 

|. declared that he was not conscious 
of ‘he telephone company pwmting forth 
the «ffort to sell its product that char- 


ard. 
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acterizes all other important industries. “i 
am interested only in the impression I 
definitely have,” said he, “that the tele- 
phone industry has something definite to 
sell, but does not push it. And yet you 
have an ideal set-up for a rales campaign. 

“You have a product for which there 
is a well-nigh universal need. You have 
no competition in the generally accepted 
sense. You have a market easy to reach 
—from 30 per cent to 50 per cent of the 
homes in your particular community. You 
have available the means of reaching the 
market cheaply, through the newspapers 
and the mails. And the public believes 
that you have the money to spend. 

Why advertise the telephone service and 
hasten the arrival of new subscribers in 
the telephone directory? Why not wait 
for them to come dribbling in as fast or 
slow as the notion takes them? I think 
there are two reasons for advertising, one 
to my notion vastly the more important. 

The first and less important reason is 
that more subscribers mean more revenue. 
You will use advertising if you want to 
shorten the time it takes to turn non-sub- 
scribers into subscribers; if you want your 
company to rank as near the telephone sat- 
uration point as other companies in your 
industry; if you want your community to 
enjoy the prestige, the reputation for pro- 
gressiveness that properly goes along with 
the wide employment of the telephone. 

The second and more important reason 
for advertising is that it is your duty to 
do so. As I see it you have a distinct 
obligation to the non-subscribing public to 
convince them without delay how vital the 
telephone is to them. If I have any mes- 
sage at all to this group, it is this: 

I am thinking now of a home in which 
little children live. Gas somehow escapes 
from the kitchen range. A child is over- 
come. There is no telephone. Before 
help can be summoned the child dies. 

I am thinking of the thousands of homes 
all over the country, where fire may break 
out or burglars break in; where accidents 
may occur at a moment’s notice, or sick- 
ness strike down a useful life—those thou- 
sands of homes without a telephone, with- 
out the means of calling help in time to 
save a life, or meet whatever desperate 
emergency may arise.” 

Mr. Hovey enumerated six reasons why 
there should be a telephone in the home 
as: For social purposes; for shopping; to 
call a doctor; to call the fire department ; 
to call the police; to call a service organ- 
ization, such as the plumber. . 

Three times a week for several months 
before the employes’ campaign for new 
subscribers was put on in Rochester, ad- 
vertisements based on six funda- 
mental reasons were run in the 
papers. Each advertisement as it appeared 
harvested its crop of applications from 
those to whom it particularly appealed, 
and the series also paved the way for the 
employes’ campaign. 


these 
news- 





“If I were to lay down my idea of the 
ideal advertising campaign to obtain new 
subscribers,” said Mr. Hovey, “it would be 
found to have three parts: 

“It would have the 
tisements, each based on one of the sev- 
eral fundamental 
telephone; it would have a series of self- 


newspaper adver- 


reasons for having a 
mailing folders using the same illustrative 
and copy themes as the newspaper adver- 
tisements; and it would have giant repro- 
ductions of the several newspaper adver- 
tisements, to be put up around the town in 
whatever public or conspicuous places I 
could secure. 

Thus, during the week that the news- 
paper was running my ad on burglars, my 
folder on burglars would go through the 
mails to my non-subscribers, and my large 
poster on burglars would be on display. 
Thus I would be hammering on but one 
theme at a time; and I would 
the likelihood of my prospects coming 
across that theme during the week, and 
maybe coming across it several times.” 

Taking up the second part of his talk, 
“Keeping Subscrik..s Happy,” Mr. Hovey 
said: “Maybe all we can hope to do is 
forestall complaints, or reduce their num- 
ber by letting the public look behind the 
scenes. When the only contact a sub- 
scriber has with the company is as she 
holds the instrument in her 
waits for her operator, 
blamed if all sorts of 
through her mind. 


increase 


hands and 
she cannot be 
imaginings go 


“How is she to understand what has to 
happen in the central office to complete 
her call, if she is not told? How is she 
to appreciate the apparent butting-in of a 
third party, your inoffensive little inter- 
cepting operator, with her seemingly im- 
pertinent and certainly irritating, ‘What 
number did you call, please?’ if you don't 
explain the reason for the 
the intercepting operator ? 

And so on, through a dozen or two of 
opportunities for misunderstanding, if you 
don’t deliberately take the subscriber into 
your confidence, show her what you are 
up against, and subtly plant in her mind 
the thought that all things considered she 
is lucky to be getting any service at all.” 

Mr. Hovey referred to a series of little 
essays that have been sent out with the 
monthly bills of the Rochester Telephone 
Corp., which have had an excellent effect 
upon the subscribers. 

Latest Developments in Radio. 

An intensely interesting address was that 
delivered by Ray Manson, vice-president 
and chief engineer, Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. “Latest Develop- 
ments in Radio” was the subject discussed 
by Mr. Manson and it covered a great va- 
riety of the many elements which enter 
into the design of radio sets and their 
manufacture. Mr. Manson especially 
stressed that in various developments in 
radio, telephone men have been responsible 

(Please turn to page 34.) 


existence of 














Traffic Meeting at New York Convention 


Unusually Profitable Traffic Conference Held During Convention of Up-State 
Association of New York at Rochester on May 22, 23 and 24—Interesting 
Discussions Presented by Miss Croake and Mr. Vickery, in Charge of Meeting 


The sessions of the traffic conference 
held during the convention of the Up- 
State Telephone Association of New 
York, May 22, 23 and 24, at Rochester, 
were of more than usual interest. These 
annual operators’ conference of the Up- 
State association have always been largely 
attended, but this year there was a greater 
number of operators present than at for- 
mer meetings. Considerably more than 200 
attended the sessions and heard informa- 
tive and up-to-the minute discussions of 
local and toll practices and problems. 

The conference was in charge of Miss 
Marguerite P. Croake, traffic supervisor, 
Northern New York Telephone Corp., 
Plattsburg, and C. G. Vickery, traffice su- 
perintendent, Rochester Telephone Corp., 
Rochester. 

Following the presentation of each of 
the 13 very carefully prepared papers on 
well-selected topics, there was extended 
discussion. The interest shown by those 
in attendance was most gratifying to those 
who prepared the program and conducted 
the conference. All of the papers will be 
published in future issues of TELEPHONY. 


The Importance cf Technique in 
Telephone Operation. 

By Miss MArGUERITE P. CROAKE, 
Trafic Supervisor, Northern New York 
Telephone Corp., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Just what does this word “technique” 
signify? The dictionary gives, as a defini- 
tion, “the style of performance in any art; 
technical skill.” We hear it used most 
often, perhaps, in connection with music, 
in which sense it designates the style or 
finish with which a selection is rendered, 

or the artist’s interpretation. 

Technique, in any art, we know is gained 
only by many hours, often years, of study 
and practice under competent teachers. In 
this period of study the artist must first 
learn the fundamental rules of his art and 
then is given hours of drill in the correct 
manner in which they should be applied. 

\lthough telephony, 1f [| may call it 
uch, may not be classed as an art, it cer- 
tainly has reached the stage where it re- 
quires a greater amount of skill than it 
ever has before. The time has come when 
we must realize that there is too much 
involved in the way of capital and equip- 
ment provided for the handling of the 
trafic offered, for us to depend upon the 
“hunt and pick” or “one finger” methods, 
as they are called in musical circles. 

We would not call a person a_ pianist, 


or the master of any instrument, if it 


were necessary for him to hesitate or 
So it is 
with telephone operating. A girl certainly 


grope around for the next note. 


cannot be called a good operator if it is 
necessary for her to hesitate or fumble for 
the next step in the handling of any 
particular call. 

The fundamental rules necessary to give 
an operator the technical skill, or tech- 
nique, required are not only a thorough 
knowledge of standard operating methods, 

















In Addition to Conducting the Annual 
Traffic Conference of the Up-State Tele- 
phone Association, Miss Croake Presented 
an Extremely Interesting Discussion of 
“Technique” in Operating Work. 


but also a uniform interpretation of these 
methods and their application to the par- 
ticular class of traffic being handled. The 
importance of perfecting this skill is almost 
self-evident. Perhaps, however, if I men- 
tion a few of the points which mark a 
really skillful operator, it may be better 
appreciated. 

A local operator, for instance, who is 
really well trained from the date of her 
engagement, knows how to conserve every 
bit of her energy so that it is used, while 
she is at a position, only in the handling 
of traffic. 

She knows just how high her chair 
should ke for her to be able to work to 
the best advantage. She knows that her 
leit hand should be trained to do just the 
same amount of work as her right; and 
that she should never reach in front of 
herselfi—to her left with her right hand, 
or vice-versa—but should change hands to 
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avoid the turning of her body unnece 

sarily. She knows just the order in whi 

her cords were put up, and that this orde: 
indicates how soon she should give pr 

liminary reports. She knows just how to 
grasp her cord when inserting it in the 
jack and removing it. 

Need:ess to say, also, her phrases are 
on the tip of her tongue so that there is no 
hesitation when she is required to use any 
particular one of them. 

A toll operator who is really well 
trained also knows all of these things and 
many others. For instance, just which 
cord should be used in answering record- 
ing signals and which should be used in 
answering signals from other offices; how 
her tickets should be arranged on her posi- 
tion to save confusion and to insure their 
speedy handling; how she should hold her 
ticket when inserting it in the calcula- 
graph or removing it; that the same hand 
which places the ticket in the calcula- 
graph for stamping also operates the 
levers in order that the other hand may 
be free for other work. 

She also knows the phrases to be used 
to her subscribers, to other operators and 
to called stations in order that every 
second of toll circuit time, as well as her 
time and that of the subscriber, may be 
used to the best advantage, and calls there- 
fore completed more readily. 

Need I say more to indicate just what 
is meant by technique? As to the value 
of technical skill in operation, it might be 
well to consider it from the angle of those 
concerned in order that we may know just 
what is gained by this sort of training 

First, from the standpoint of the com- 
pany. We have a gain in the efficiency 
with which cords and other equipment are 
used; a speedier handling of traffic and 
better distribution of operating loads; a 
higher per cent of completion of the traflic 
offered, with a consequent increase in reve 
nue, and a greater confidence in the « 
ating forces. 


From the standpoint of the operato! \ 
have a gain in self-confidence witl 
sequent gain in speed: the conservati of 
her energy by the elimination oi st 
motion; the proper timing of each « 
tion so that there is not so much chanet 


of forgetting important steps: and 
other factors which increase her va to 
the company. 

rom the standpoint of the subs 
we have a more accurate handling « 1S 
traffic and the courtesy which he es S, 


as well as a more uniform grade oi v- 
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operator in his 
change, as well as from each town he may 
visit. 

Now, in our work, as in music, this skill 
can only be gained by study and practice 
under competent teachers, from the begin- 
ning of the operator’s training. 


ice from each OoWll ex- 


The larger 
companies accomplish this by means of the 
operators’ schools and the constant super- 
after 
been placed at the switchboard. 


vision of the operators they have 

Other companies are gaining considera- 
ble help by frequent meetings of the chief 
operators or instructors in order that they 
may study new instructions and obtain a 
uniform interpretation of the instructions 
which have been issued. Traveling super- 
visors are also being used to very good 
advantage. 

Even those companies which may not 
have the advantage of any of the meth- 
ods of teaching mentioned, at least have 
access to the operating instructions issued 
by larger companies. As you know, these 
are divided into two classes, the operating 
practices or rule books, and the text books 
which are used for teaching. In perfect- 
ing the technique of the operators in the 
smaller offices, I believe that greater help 
will be gained from the text books than 
from the practices themselves. 

These text books, while they are not de- 
signed to cover every phase of operating, 
indicate by the just the 


steps 


routines given 


order in which the various neces- 
sary in the handling of the classes of calls 
most 
taken. 


tines, 


frequently encountered should be 


A thorough study of these rou- 
which are the result of much study 
and observation on the part of those who 
lave written 
prove 


ittle attention has been given to this phase 


them will do much to im- 


our operation. In my opinion, too 
perating instruction in the past among 
the smaller companies. 
Ii conclusion, ray I suggest that we 
Il take stock of our operators’ work when 
we return to our offices, and see what we 


» do by 


e the past few years we have seen many 


ner te 


way of improvement. Dur 


dvances in the operating methods used 


ndle traffic. Are our operators keep- 
these advances, or 


“ey 
2 


ng up with are they 


still operating v ear,” so to speak, in- 
stea| of according to the efficient methods 
have been provided for them? 
Thinking and Doing. 
By C. G. Vickery, 
l Superintendent, Rochester 
hone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
pot of go'd should be handed you 


7 ele- 


with as you liked, and you had not 
¢ wer to think, of 
you? 


what value would 
No doubt you are thinking 


uld like the opportunity of experi- 


men’ ig with it anyway. 

1 e is inherent in us all, to a lesser 
” ater degree, the desire to achieve. 
This “doing” is the advanced stage of 
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“thinking”; for the two are inseparable. 
True, think, let’s 
quantities,” while others have a rapid-fire 
method of thinking. But those who think 
only when suddenly punched according to 


some say, in “large 


the single-stroke method—that is, one 


thought per punch—are in a rut, and they 

















Cc. G. Vickery Is One of the ‘Leading 
Lights’’ at the Annual Operators’ Confer- 
ence of the Up-—State Telephone Associa- 
tion of New York and Gives Everyone New 
Ideas and Ideals to Consider Regarding His 
Daily Work. 

are not taking advantage of their in- 
herited giit 

We are ail endowed at the outset with a 
like portion of the so-called 


gray matter, 


but its development depends 
We all 


the quantity is 


entirely upon 
ourselves. have the 
to it, 


energy 


Same access 


unlimited, and the 
and persistence required to obtain 
from the same source as our 


ability to think. It 


are derived 
is the development of 


this power, to reason things out accurately, 


that is of vital importance to us in our 


work, which makes our services invaluable. 


The use of good judgment, when prompt 


action is imperative, comes from experi- 


ence. I-xperience is derived from obser 


vation and application. Further, the per- 


son who has the experience and the ability 
to quickly picture to himself that which 


is about to, or may bs usually 


Nappen 


demonstrates good judgment. Such a pet 


son, as a rule, can see something coming 


around a corner before its gets in sight 
‘He is a visualizer. If it does not appear 
well, he used “safety first.” 


We, in the traffic department, are obliged 


to be on the alert every minute. Fre 
quently conditions are presented to us that 
are outside our regular instructions. I 
that, that 
covering the exact 
that should be 
ticularly to questions asked at the 


dk sk, 


mean by there is no set rule 


words nor the action 


taken. This applies par- 
com 
plaint, or chief 


operator's and of 


> 
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supervisors; questions that are out of the 

ordinary, that require careful handling. In 

order to draw a comparison, let us con- 
sider emergency calls for the moment. 

Here is a class of calls where instruc- 


tions are issued for our guidance, but 
quick thinking is necessary to handle them. 
The method used this 
call 


vital 


in the handling of 
attention given it, 
importance—for never 


knows when a call of this kind is received, 


type of and the 


is of one 
whether we are going to assist in the sav- 
ing of a life, valuable property, or help to 
apprehend someone who may have gone 
wrong. 

We want our employes and the public to 
that the 


anxious to assist at all times, in every way, 


feel telephone companies are 
anyone who finds it necessary to place such 
a call. Here the operator and the super- 
visor have an opportunity to display their 
thinking qualities and good judgment as 
to the correct procedure to follow, which, 
I am sure, is covered by the different tele- 
phone companies represented here in one 
way or another. But, if not, for your in- 
let's follow the 


call as we 


formation, course of an 


emergency handle it in 
Rochester. 

The first thing to be done, as soon as 
the signal is received, is to open the door 
to admit the calling party. If he is ex- 
cited, the operator should keep cool; if he 
wants an ambulance, the police, or fire de- 
partment, she instructions. He 
should be connected immediately and the 


has her 
case referred to the supervisor, if one is 


on duty. Ii, for any reason, the sub- 
scriber cannot remain at the telephone and 
he, in his haste, has mentioned fire, police, 
or ambulance, the operator has her cue 


Suppose the call is from a four-party 
line and the calling party is in such haste 
that the 


letter or 


unable to 
She, or 


operator is obtain his 


address the supervisor, 


will then be obliged to call each party on 
the line and question them 
If she is able to reach them all « xcept 


one and those: who answered state they did 


! 


not make the call, it is 


pose that the one she 


reasonable to sup 


was unable to reach 
is the point that requires assistance She 
then secures. the address of this point and 


notifies the ambulance or department re 


quested immediately. If she is unable to 


reach two or more points on the line, their 

addresses are 

notified. 
Whatever the 


the operator has taken on the call, a memo 


call 


and time 


obtained and th 


plac« called 


action the supervisor or 


randum report is made showing the 
ing number, called number, date, 
of day, together 


to make the 


with all details necessary 


report complete. This report 
is then sent to the chief operator, who, in 
turn, will send a copy to her district traffic 


supervisor. As far as the operator or the 


supervisor is concerned, it is a closed book 
from that moment on. 


Anyone seeking further 


information on 
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the call is referred to the chief operator. 
She in turn may give the calling and 
called number and the time, but stops 
there. If the party insists on further in- 
formation, he is referred to the district 
traffic supervisor. 

Emergency calls do not stop as just 
outlined. A fire on or near the telephone 
company’s property, reports of wires down 
highways or city streets, poles 
leaning or fallen—all these conditions 
should be reported immediately to the 


in the 


proper authorities. 

While we are on the subject of emer- 
gency calls, it will not be amiss to mention 
the necessity of all employes, who have the 
privilege of discounted service, impressing 
all members of their household who use 
the telephone that the line should be im- 
mediately released—in the case of party 
lines—should anyone of the other parties 
request it, stating they wish to make an 
emergency call. It goes without saying 
that employes themselves understand the 
importance of releasing a line under such 
conditions, but we know of instances where 
other members of the family have been re- 
luctant in this respect when such a 
request was made. 

Now let us consider a class of calls 
where the subscriber is placing it in the 
form of a complaint. True, we have in- 
structions covering the handling of com- 
plaints but not in detail as to the various 
conditions that may be encountered. 

If we could teach all of the employes 
who handled desk calls just what to say 
when an exceptional call is received, we 
would have to cover in detail every con- 
dition that we have experienced in the 
past, and too, cover all unknown condi- 
tions which may be brought to light in the 
future. Of course, that is the impossible. 
We have been obliged, therefore, to set 
down in black and white only the high 
spots for your guidance, and we depend 
weigh replies—with 
good judgment in the balancing scale—to 
all questions that are out of the ordinary. 

Now and then questions arise regarding 
a seemingly complicated condition. The 
complainant has had, or seems to have 
had, a. trying experience. After calling 


upon you to your 


the desired number, he may have been 
shifted from pillar to post until his 
patience has become exhausted. Possibly 


the called subscriber may have moved to 
another central office district or town and 
the number changed; or cable failure or 
a swinging cross, etc., in connection with 
the called number, may have stepped in 
about the time the call was placed and 
mussed things up a bit. 

The operator is not at fault for any of 
this—in fact, she knows nothing about the 
trouble end of the question—but the sub- 
scriber, however, knows something is 
thinking 
“dumb bell” while you are questioning him 


wrong. He _ possibly may be 


in an attempt to procure necessary infor- 
mation to ferret out his trouble. 
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If, during an examination, it appears 
that the subscriber is more or less at fault, 
do not infer that such is the case. If we 
entertain such a thought and neglect to 
investigate the complaint carefully, we are 
not “seeing something around a corner be- 
fore it gets in sight.” So you see the 
cnly thing to do is to accept all the com- 

















“MAKING GOOD.” 


Take any man of reasonable ability, 
industry, and ambition; give him proper 
training and good example from his 
associates, and he will make good, 
barring accident.—Burch Foraker, Pres- 
ident, Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 








plainant has to say, and then comes our 
opportunity. First, we accept; then we 
investigate; after that, we report. 

There are one or two things we should 
bear in mind when accepting. They are: 

First, prove to the subscriber that he 
has reached someone who is courteous; 
and second, that you are anxious to help 
him. 

Now comes the investigation. If he 
holds the line waiting for the report, keep 
it in mind. If you find it will take what 
may seem to him a long time—understand 
I said, “what may seem to him a long 
time”—do not forget that we have an un- 
limited supply of “one moment, please,” 
waiting to be used as often as it may seem 
advisable. 

Sometimes, too, depending of 
on his apparent frame of mind, it might 
be well to ask if he cares to wait. ‘May 
I call you after I have investigated?” will 
possibly save time for him. Let him be 
the judge. 

Now for the report: Well, he wants 
facts, and facts should be_ submitted. 
Almost everyone will listen to reason, so 
if we are at fault, tell him so—but use 
your head. Don’t make excuses. Let’s 
call a spade a spade and deal with the 
truth of the situation. Don’t forget, how- 
ever, that no matter how much he may 
have censured the operator at the begin- 
ning, do not take it upon yourself to de- 
fend her, regardless of the fact that it 
may look to you, at the time, that she is 
out of the picture. 

Such excuses as, “we are a little short 
of help,” “it is terribly busy here,” etc., 
should never be used. A complaining sub- 
scriber cannot see that for a second. Here 
is a concrete example: A certain desk 
operator had just barely time to close her 
mouth after employing the phrase, “we 
are a little short of help,” when the com- 
plaining subscriber came back with, “Well, 
why in don’t you have more help? 


course 





An organization of your size certainly can 
afford to have sufficient help. 
tight ?” 

From his point of view, he was right. 
Only those higher in authority shou!d give 
out such information, if we should happen 


Why be so 
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to be short of help at any time, due to cue 


cause or another. 

The thing that stands out at the very 
beginning of any call is, of course, the 
intelligent manner in which it is handled. 
If our answer is in a tone of voice that 
imparts indifference or timidity, we have 
made a poor beginning. If the tone is 
harsh, or hesitant, and reflects for an in- 
stant that we are not sure, we have made 
a poor impression. 

On the other hand, if the tone of voice 
is pleasing, the immediate impression is 
given to the person calling that he has 
reached someone who is sure-footed, and 
he will understand that although we may 
be unable to give an immediate report we 
will, however, obtain the answer and in- 
form him later. If you commence with 
the subscriber in this way, half of his 
complaint is cured then and there. 

The public look upon employes of the 
telephone company as its represeatatives. 
Therefore, when they call any of our 
offices for any purpose whatsoever, they 
feel that they are talking with the com- 
pany. If the employe receiving them cre- 
ates a favorable impression, the company 
is held in high regard; but let that im- 
pression be a poor one and it will be held 
in memory for some time to come and 
used as a basis for conversation with 
many others. 

Employes picked for positions at In- 
formation, Intercepting, Complaint—or, in 
fact, any desk where they come in contact 
with the public, thereby representing the 
telephone company—are, as a rule, chosen 
because they have the necessary qualifica- 
tions—intelligence and tact. The lack of 
tact as well as the want of courtesy will 
do much to impair public relations. 

Our business grows and expands in pro- 
portion to our public contacts. Therefore, 
those employes who have the ability te 
put personality across, through the me- 
dium of the voice, act as sales agents for 
service. 

Times have changed and we are living 
in an improved world under improved con- 
ditions; and thought, coupled with action. 
brought about this improvement. Now is 
not the time to suspend activities. Our 
desire is to still better human relationships, 
and everyone who participates in this job 
is welding another link in the chain of 
progress. 

Anyone who feels that he, or she, has 
created a favorable impression with some- 
one, whether it is made through personal 
contact, over the telephone, or radio, can- 
not help but smile; and for some time 
after, that smile leaks down into the voice 
and there you are. “The voice with a 
smile—it is the only voice that wins” in the 
telephone business, or any business for 
that matter. Now that we have the smile 


percolating into the voice, let’s not forget 
that we have the power to think when 
questions out of the ordinary come us 


to be answered. Remember, our des." 'S 
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The more we 
ect the habit, the more we make channels 
for increasing commendations of our 


to personalize our service. 


service. 

lo sum the whole thing up, we are after 
service and so is everyone else. We want 
it with a smile. 

Here is an example of one employe who 
personalized service and received the fol- 
lowing commendation: 


Editor, Rochester Journal: 


“The voice with the smile wins.” I 
have traveled a number of years, but 
have just recently met the person who 
fits the above motto, and she is right 
here in the Flower City. 

I had occasion one day last week to 
place a number of calls from the New 
York Central station, and I had a 
chance to watch this telephone operator 
work. She was directing people to cars, 
streets, etc., as well as operating the 
switchboard. 

Through it all she smiled; and when 
I asked her if she didn’t ever feel like 
giving some of them a quiet little bawl- 
ing out, she said that if she did, ‘she 
wouldn’t, because she was representing 
the telephone company, and she felt it 
paid to be cheerful and that it didn’t 
hurt anyone. 


A Tribute to a Telephone Girl. 
By ANOTHER ONE, 

All over this great nation of ours, two 
weeks ago, the newspapers carried the ter- 
rible, horror-laden news of the great 
Cleveland tragedy; tale after 
tale of horror upon horror, of terror and 


hospital 


desolation, of suffering and of death, were 
told of the fearful explosion that took 
so great a toll of human lives. Even now 
the full extent of that tragedy has not 
been written; the casualty list grows as 
the deadly gas claims new victims. 

But amidst all these talks of stark suf- 
fering and agonized death, is one little 
Story, beautiful beyond compare. A story 
of courage that passed all understanding, 
of a devotion to duty that remained un- 
shaken, even in the face of certain death. 
The story of a little telephone girl whose 
name is worthy to be written in telephony’s 
Hall of Fame alongside those other heroes 
and heroines who have unhesitatingly given 
their lives in the cause of the spirit of 
service. A story so beautiful that even 
death had no power to dim its glory, and 
a story that shall forever be an inspira- 
tion to telephone people everywhere. 

It is the usual busy day in the great 
Cleveland hospital clinic. Doctors and 
Nurses are busily engaged in their daily 
tasks f ministering to the needs of suf- 
lerin: humanity. There is nothing par- 
ticula-ly different about this day to dis- 
tingu<h it from any other day. No hint 
of th impending tragedy that is so soon 
to br og ruin and devastation in its wake. 

Th waiting room is filled with men and 
Wome and children, with wistful, pain- 
stamp | faces, hopefully, patiently waiting 
their urn to see the great doctors who 
May ~o'd health and happiness in their 
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hands. There is nothing to tell them that 
soon, very scon now, they will be beyond 
the need of any doctor’s help. 

At her switchboard, 
cheerful as always, sits the hospital’s tele- 


busy, courteous, 


phone operator. If it is sometimes de- 
pressing to be always in this atmosphere 
of illness and pain, there is nothing in her 
cheery pleasant voice and smile to show 
it. It is a work she loves, for in her own 
small way does she not serve these people 
as faithfully and well as do the great doc- 
tors and the nurses in the spotless white 
laboratories across the hall? 

Suddenly there comes a dull, quick, in- 
tonation that shakes the building to its 
very foundations. Panic lays its icy hand 
on the men and women in the waiting 
room. They start up, bewildered and fear- 
ful. All building 
opening and closing, footsteps are hurry- 
ing. At her switchboard the little tele- 
phone operator is panic-stricken too, but 
her smile does not waver, nor her voice 


over the doors are 


falter as she goes on with her work. 
Again, louder and more terrible, comes 
another explosion. The rocks, 
glass crashes on all sides; and in the wait- 
ing room, bedlam reigns undisputed. 
The little telephone girls sees a wisp of 
evil, yellowish smoke steal through the 
doorway and her face deadly 
white, and her heart almost stops beating. 
No need now to wonder 
knows. 


building 


blanches 


or guess—she 
That yellow gas means—death; 
but no thought of leaving occurs to her. 
There are those in the building and the 
hospital who must be warned, help must 
be summoned—and she is the one who 
must do it. Perhaps she might escape 
even yet if she hurried, but she carries in 
her heart that high ideal of all telephony 
everywhere, “The service go on.” 
She would scorn to save her life at the 
cost of many others. 

Even as the maddened men and women 
in the waiting room rush for the windows 
and elevators, death stills their struggles. 
Some of 


must 


never leave their seats, 
so quick and so merciless is the trailing 
death. The dead and 
are everywhere. On. all 
hears moans and screams, suddenly stopped 
short. It is a scene of horror 
ralelled. Still the telephone 
frantically tries to call the remaining few 
that she must call. Her heart is throbbing 
heavily now, every breath is an agony. The 
moans are fainter and farther away, the 
lights are very dim somehow. Even as she 
tries to ring another number, the cord falls 
from a shaking, nerveless hand. 

Mercifully it isn’t long then. As the 
firemen and rescuers dash into that room 
of dead and dying, she makes one last 
rally. As they lift her gently and tenderly 
and carry her out into the glorious pure 
sunshiny air, she tired, tri- 
umphant little 
is forever broken; she has answered the 
last call of all. 


them 


yellow dying 


hands one 


unpar - 
operator 


smiles a 
smile, and the connection 
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Cleveland can well be proud of such a 
heroine, even as telephone people every- 
where are proud of her. It was a glorious 
thinz—a splendid, high, courageous thing 
to do; even though in doing it, she was 
only living up to telephony’s high tradi- 
even though we [ 


tions ; every one of us 


know in our hearts, we would have done 
the same. 
And on the grave of Gladys FE. Gibson, 


telephone operator, Cleveland may well 
erect a monument bearing these words for 
all who pass to see: “For greater love 


hath no man than this—that he lay down 
his life for mankind.” 
Chicago Telephone User’s League 
Announces Program. 
The Telephone 


claims as members some 


League, which 
10,000 Chicago 
May 27 an- 


Users’ 
telephone subscribers, on 
nounced its program for obtaining cheaper 
and better 
profit for operators of public booths from 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

The league’s program was made known 


telephone service and more 


through open letters to Mayor Thompson, 
members of the Chicago city council and 
the Illinois Commerce Commission. 

The league’s “platform” follows: 

1. Home rule with full power over pub- 
lic utilities. 

2. A 


adjustment bureau, maintained jointly by 


permanent telephone subscribers’ 
the company and city, but supervised by a 
citizens’ committee. 
3. Reduced rates for residence coinbox 
service. 
4. Free 
requested. 
5. Payment of 
drug 
ments acting as agents of the company 


telephone meter service when 
proper compensation to 


stores, hotels and other establish- 


6. Investigation of installation and 
rental charges for use of telephone equip- 
ment. The league challenged the fairness 
of chargmg installation costs every time a 
family moves. 


Summer Issue of Lincoln (Nebr.) 
Company Distributed. 


Thirty-one thousand copies of the sum- 
Telephone & 


recently 


mer issue of the Lincoln 


Telegraph Co. directory were 
printed and distributed to subscribers in 
the Lincoln zone. There were more than 
35,000 listings, including the classified. 
The new directory issue has as a dis- 
tinctive feature a Lincoln building and 
street directory on the pink sheets, which 
enables any person consulting it to tell 
the location of any building or street in 
the city. no matter where it is located. 
The directory contains three pages of 
general information and explanation; pages 
6 to 48 are given over to the classified 
business directory. In the back an alpha- 
betical listing of greater Lincoln and rural 
subscribers is appended, along with lists of 


smaller exchanges in the county. 
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Expansion of Telephone Service 
Supplied to White House. 
President Hoover's plan for reorganizing 
the White House offices has called for in- 
facilities, including the 
private 


creased telephone 
installation of a  two-position 
branch exchange switchboard to replace 
the present one-position board. The new 
equipment will be ready for service as soon 
as the new offices are completed, which 
will be about June 1. 

The new switchboard will be equipped 
for 80 telephone lines and 40 trunks and 
tie lines. The present one-position board, 
which has a capacity of 60 lines and 20 
trunks, now serves 43 telephones. It is 
connected with Washington central offices 
and government departments by 15 trunk 
and tie lines. 

Telephone service in the White House 
was first installed during the term of office 
of President Rutherford B. Hayes. An 
old directory of the National Telephonic 
Exchange, predecessor of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., dated April 8, 
1879, carries a listing of the Executive 
Mansion, as telephone No. 1. 

Additional telephones must have 
installed soon after this, for W. H. Bar- 
nard, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
William S. 
secretary to President Hayes at the Exec- 
utive Mansion, October 21, 1880: 

“T have called several times to see you 


been 


pany, wrote Rogers, private 


in regard to the telephones placed in the 
Executive Mansion May 10, 1879. 

“We have no order on file for the sub- 
scription and am told by the gentleman in 
charge of your office that they were placed 
there in trial by the National Telephonic 
Exchange. If you have found them use- 
ful and desire to have the Exchange serv- 
ice continued, I would be glad to have you 
advise us before the expiration of the 
agreement on the Ist. 

I enclose herewith a memorandum of 
rates.” 

The first telephone switchboard serving 
the White House and the executive offices 
This board 
was equipped for 30 lines and five trunks 
In 1910 this 


one of a 


was installed early in 1901. 


and served eight telephones. 
replaced by 
newer design, but the number of telephones 


switchboard was 
was not increased. During the war period 
a still later type of switchboard was in- 
stalled and the number of telephones in- 
creased to 25. 

The history of telephone service in the 


White House shows that during the ad- 
ministrations of President Hayes and 
Cleveland, these chief executives rarely 


ever used this system of communication. 


At that time there were but few govern- 
ment departments and bureaus. 


They were 





fairly close:y located and messenger serv- 
ice between these departments and_ the 
White House seemed to answer every pur- 
pose. 

There were two telephones serving the 
White House executive offices during 
President Cleveland’s first term, but he 
used either. By the time he re- 
turned to office for his second term every 


seldom 


government office was connected with the 
main telephone exchange, and there were 
frequent calls over the several telephones 
then in use by the executive secretary and 
clerks. Early in the administration of 
President McKinley—about 1898—a pri- 
vate branch exchange switchboard system 
was installed connecting all of the gov- 
including the White 





ernment departments, 
House. 

President Harding was the first chief 
executive to employ the telephone exten- 
sively in transacting his daily routine busi- 


ness. His predecessor, President Wilson, 


seldom used the service, and it is said that | 


the White House operators had instruc- 
tions never to call him on the telephone. 
The practice of using the telephone in 
handling important government affairs 
began with President McKinley, 
although the development of the telephone 
system in those days was not great enough 
to allow 


really 


for such extensive use as in the 
present and previous administrations. 

President Roosevelt did not continue the 
precedent set by President McKinley, using 
the telephone only in an emergency. Pres- 
ident Taft, however, found the service a 
great convenience and used both the local 
and long distance telephone extensively. 

President Coolidge also used the telephone 
extensively. As a matter of fact the tele- 
phone played quite an important part in 
the proceedings of his being sworn in as 
Chief Executive. At the time of President 
Harding’s death, Mr. Coolidge was spend- 
ing his vacation at his father’s farm in 
Vermont. It was over the telephone that 
arrangements were made for him to take 
the oath of office as President of the 
Unted States before his father, who was 
a notary. public. 

The preliminary arrangements for this 
ceremony were made by Edward T. Clarke 
at Washington, who acted as secretary to 
Mr. Coolidge during the latter’s term as 
Vice-President. While there was no tele- 
phone in the Coolidge homestead, Mr. 
Clarke called Plymouth, Vt., a few miles 
from Mr. Coolidge’s home. Arrangements 
were made to install a telephone imme- 
diately, and it was placed in service within 
two hours after word had been received 
of President Harding’s death. 

When President Coolidge established a 
summer White House at various places 
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throuzhout the country, long distance te!e- 
phone lines kept him informed of matters 
at Washington. While in the Black ,Hi/] 
of North Dakota in 1927, and at Breul 
Lake, Wis., in 1928, direct circuits were 
maintained between the presidential offic 
at the summer White House and Washing- 
that the President and his aides 
could keep in constant touch with the of 
erations of the government. 
Since President 
that his summer vacation will be spent along 


n 


oe 


t 


ton so 


=~ 


Hoover has _ indicate 


various trout streams, it is not known at 
this time just what telephone connections 
will be provided for him, but it is safe to 
say that sufficient facilities will be pro- 
vided as required to keep the chief execu- 
tive of the nation in close touch with af- 
fairs of state. 

Newspaper correspondents who occupy 
the press room in the executive offices of 
the White House also use the telephone 
extensively. A number of papers and news 
services have special telephone lines con- 
necting the White House press room and 
their offices in various parts of the city. 
These telephones are served from the city 
central offices and do not in any case con- 
nect with the White 
but they play an important part in trans- 
mittnig news of the chief executive and 
his official family to every section of the 


House switchboard, 


country and to foreign countries. 


Magneto Exchange Repairman; 
Magneto Generator (Continued). 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

The magneto generator most commonly 
used in telephone sets has a 
three, 


group ol 
four, or five and sometimes only 
two permanent steel magnets in the shape 
of a horseshoe, arranged with all their 
north poles together and all south poles 
together so as to produce a powerful mag- 
held. To 
for lines of 


netic obtain a short air 
gap 


field, the magneis are provided with pieces 


very 
megnetic force in this 
of soft iron having a circular bore which 
are called pole pieces. 

Between the pole pieces is placed the 
armature. This has a core built up from 
sheet-iron punchings in the shape of 4 
cylinder, out of which have been cut two 
deep and wide slots, one on each side, 
leaving only a comparatively thin web of 
iron to provide room for a winding of {ine 
insulated copper wire lengthwise over the 
core. One end of the winding terminates 
directly on a pin in the steel sha/t to 
which the core is attached, and the «ther 
end terminates on a insulated pin pa:sing 
through the center of the shaft. 

The armature and shaft are supp. rted 
by bearing plates of non-magnetic «etal 
fastened to the ends of the pole piece- and 
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:pon which the armature may be easily 
rotated. The insulated pin, passing through 
the armature shaft, presses against a metal 
strip attached to but insulated from the 
bearing plates. 

By means of a suitable toothed wheel 
vearing, the armature may be rotated 
around its horizontal axis in the bipolar 
magnetic field. 

The resistance of the armature winding 
in different makes of generators will vary 
from 300 to 1,000 ohms and they are cap- 
able of developing from 75 to 100 or more 
volts. 


winding should not be confused with what 


This resistance of the armature 


is termed the resistance rating of a mag- 
neto generator. This latter, as a rule, 
refers to the number of ohms’ resistance 
through which the generator can ring a 
bell. A 10,000-ohm generator, for in- 
stance, is one which will ring the bell 
through 10,000 ohms’ resistance. 

In the practical working of a telephone 
line it would be very undesirable to al- 
low the current entering a telephone set, 
for the purpose of ringing the bell, to 
pass through the armature winding. Such 
a thing would decrease the power of the 
current to ring the bell. Thus, while it 
is desirable to have the magneto generator 
circuit so arranged that it can be readily 
cut-in, it is equally necessary to have it 
disconnected when not in use. 

To accomplish this result, certain types 
of generators in addition to the metal strip 
referred to as at end of the armature 
shaft, there is another such strip placed 
parallel to but insulated from the other 
strip. It is so arranged that when the 
crank is turned, one end of the crank 
shaft presses against the first metal strip 
and forces it into contact with the second 
strip, thereby connecting the armture cir- 
cuit to the line. 

As soon as the crank ceases to revolve 
and is released, the spiral spring previously 
forced in when the crank was turned serves 
to draw the end of the crank shaft back, 
and breaks the contact between the two 
metal strips or contacts and disconnects 
the generator from the line circuit. 

Faults in the telephone set magneto gen- 
erator may be due to opens, crosses, or 
short-circuits, weak or demagetized per- 


manent magnets; reversed magnets—that 


»the telephone set generator. 
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is, the north and south poles of some of 
the magnets placed on the frame in op- 
position; mechanical contacts 
spring out of adjustment or oil on contact 
springs. Oil, which is a very poor con- 
ductor of electricity, interposes so much 
resistance to the passage of the generator 


defects, 
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END VIEW 


VIEW OF ARMATURE 


"C PIN PASSING THROUGH CENTER OF SHAFT 

"ARB BRASS PINS TO WHICH TKE WINDING |S CONNECTED 
TWO TURNS OF WIRE SHOWN TO ILLUSTRATE 
METHOD OF WINDING. 


END VIEW OF MAGNETO GENERATOR 
SHOWING HORSE SHOE MAGNET 
AND POLE PIECES 

















Principal Parts of Magneto Generator, 
Illustrating Its Construction. 
current as to weaken it materially. The 
generator bearings may lack oil, parts may 

be missing, loose or broken. 

When the magneto generator of a tele- 
phone set is idle, the armature circuit 
is open as previously explained; but when 
the crank is partly turned, the circuit is 
closed directly across the two line wires, 
or if a grounded circuit is used, the gen- 
erator is connected between the single line 
wire and ground. If when the telephone 
set generator crank is given a quick, full 
turn, the operator does not answer, it 
should not be assumed that the trouble is 
on the line or in the central office; instead, 
the fault should be tested for by first con- 
necting the clips of a test set across the 
line binding post in the telephone and the 
operator called. 

If the operator answers the signal, then 
it is safe to assume that the trouble is in 
If the circuit 
of the generator is open, the wires lead- 
ing from it should be examined for loose 
connections, and the spring contacts at the 
end of the armature should be tried with 
the fingers to ascertain that they have not 


lost their tension. 


caused by the breaking off of the fine 
armature wire soldered to either of the 
mounted at each end 


small brass pins 


of the armature shaft. These connec- 


tions, if open, can be located by inspec- 
tion, but if the open exists in the winding 
on the armature and is below the surface, 
it can be located by testing. This may be 
done by connecting the clips of the test 
With the gen- 
from the telephone set, 


set to two copper points. 
erator removed 
turn the crank to a position that will place 
the two brass pins in the armature shaft 
upward, touch the points of the test clips 
to these pins and turn the crank of the test 
set generator. If the armature winding is 
open, it will be indicated by no pull on the 
test set. 

A test for a short-circuited armature 
winding may be made in the same manner, 
and will be indicated by a decidedly hard 
pull on the test-set crank. 

If it is undesirable to remove the gen- 
erator from the telephone set and it is 
believed that the armature winding is open, 
apply the following test: Disconnect all 
wires from the generator and connect the 
contact springs at the end of the armature 
together, and turn the crank. If current 
is being generated, it will be evidenced by 
the fact that the crank turns hard; if the 
crank does not turn hard, the generator 
winding is undoubtedly open. 

Another way to test the generator con- 
sists in placing the fingers across the bind- 
ing posts and turning the crank. If the 
generator is O. K., a shock will be felt. 
If the shock is weak, the fault may be due 
to defective or partially demagnetized 
horseshoe magnets, or to a partial short- 
circuited armature winding. 

On inspecting the generator for faults, 
the contacts springs should be carefully 
examined to see that they operate properly 
and _ that made 
springs when the crank is turned. 


between the 
If the 
contacts are suspected of being dirty, they 


contact is 


should be polished bright with a burnish- 
ing tool. Place the burnisher between the 
contacts and move it to and fro a sufficient 
number of times to polish them. Small 
strips of unglazed paper also can be used 
advantageously for this purpose. 





An open may be 
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CRANK SHAFT IN NORMAL POSITION 
PERMANENT MAGNETS OMITTED 
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Arrangement of Magnets and General Appearance of a Five-Bar 


Magneto Generator. 


Operation of Contact Springs by the Crankshaft of Magnetr¢ 


Generator. 





Illinois Holds Record District Meeting 


Registration of Qualified Delegates From 29 Central Eastern Illinois Counties 
Gave a Total of 156 Attending the Two Conferences at the Largest and Most 
Successful District Meeting of the illinois Association Held at Mattoon 


Ideal weather, an elaborate program 
and unusual interest in association activi- 
ties, all went to make up one of the largest 
and most successful district meetings ever 
held under the auspices of the Illinois 
Te'ephone Association in its 25 years of 
Actual 
qualified delegates from 29 central eastern 


existence. registration of the 
Illinois counties gave a total of 156 attend- 
ing the two conferences. This number 
was further increased at the noon luncheon 
and sing by the presence of Mattoon news- 
paper representatives, business and _ pro- 
fessional men who were guests of the 
telephone people. 

A novel method was used to obtain a 
basis for assembling the items of the pro- 
gram. Four weeks in advance of the 








welcome from the president of the host 
company, R. A. Lumpkin of the lilinois 
Southeastern Telephone Co. Louis Pitcher, 
of Dixon, president of the Illincis asso- 
ciation, gave the response to the address 
of welcome and presided over the meeting 
from then on. 

The feature address of the morning ses- 
sion was made by A. M. Westrup, plant 
accountant of the Illinois Southeastern 
Telephone Co., who spoke on “Reporting 
of Time and Material by Plant Men.” Mr. 
Westrup in addition to giving a clear pic- 
ture of the plant accountant’s job answered 
many questions concerning the correct 
methods of reporting of the plant activi- 
ties to the accounting department. 

The subject of “Improving the Grade of 


portance of inductive coordination, espe 
cially in the rural exchange areas, an 
touched upon the several factors to be con 
sidered in lessening noise interference. Ex 
planation of unbalanced telephone circuits 
was illustrated by means of charts. Th 
talk closed with emphasizing the need of 
making cleaner and better joints by more 
careful soldering methods. 

At noon the delegates had luncheon in 
the main banquet hall of the new Hotel 
U. S. Grant. They were welcomed by Mr. 
Mounts, president of the Mattoon Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who paid tribute to the 
telephone men and women and the part 
they have played in the progress of the 
world. 

Louis Pitcher responded as president of 





The District Meeting of the Illinois Telephone Association Held at Mattoon Recently, Attended by Plant Men, 


meeting a questionnaire was sent to every 
exchange in these 29 counties asking for 
suggestions and offering for consideration 
a list of 20 subjects which could be dis- 
These questionnaires 
were returned to the office of the associa- 


cussed with profit. 


tion and the subjects in which the area 
was particularly interested at that time 
were checked. 

This questionnaire indicated that a meet- 
ing in the nature of a plant school of in- 
struction was desired. The short talks 
by practical plant men were so planned 
that they led to considerable discussions 
and questions. This feature was of par- 
ticular value because it gave an opportunity 
to everyone, from the “grunt” to the plant 
superintendent, to take an active part in 
the meeting. In addition to promoting 
standard plant accounting and maintenance 
methods, the informal school instills in the 
plant ment the habit of talking over their 
work among themselves. This is an 
effective way to secure interest by the 
plant people in their work and _ their 
company. 

The meeting opened with an address of 


Substation Maintenance” was ably handled 
by O. E. Daggett, Illinois Consolidated 
Telephone Co., Taylorville. He brought 
out the fact that if the substation is cor- 
rectly installed in the first place, the 
maintenance charges will be materially 
reduced. 

“Inductive Interference’ was the topic 
covered by W. G. Printy, service engi- 
Commerce 
Springfield. Mr. Printy declared that the 
time is close at hand when the grounded 
circuit will be classed with the hoop skirt 
and the bustle. He reviewed the work of 
the joint committee on inductive coordina- 
tion of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Much discussion was cre- 
ated by the remarks of Mr. Print, espe- 
cially on the justification of grounded 
rural lines. 


neer, Illinois Commission, 


The last discussion on the morning pro- 
gram was by T. De Witt Talmage, trans- 
mission engineer of the Illinois associa- 
tion, who spoke briefly on the subject of 
“Reducing Noise Caused by Power Circuit 
Parallels.” He stressed the growing im- 
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the Illinois association and for a_ few 
moments entertained the gathering in the 
inimitable “Louie Pitcher” way. 

Secretary-Treasurer A. J. Parsons of 
the Illinois association, was the principal 
speaker at the luncheon. His address on 
the subject, “Why Group Meetings?” was 
constructive and interesting, and was a real 
inspiration to every telephone man and 
woman who heard it. Among other things, 
Mr. Parsons said: 

“One of our great political economists 
has stated the law of human progress to 
be the intensity of human contact. This 
progress began with the development of 
transportation, printing and communica- 
tion. Probably the greatest advance in 
human relationships has resulted from t 
use of the telephone. It seems to me that 
it has been the largest contributing fact 
toward human progress in the history 
the world. 

In conformity with this law of hu 
progress, each line of endeavor has 
group meetings, generally under the a! 
pices of a trade association. 

The first trade associations were org 
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ized about the time of the Civil War, but 
they did not grow to any great extent 
until about 1915. At the present time 
there are about 3,000 such asscciations in 
the United States, and more than 350 asso- 
ciations in the electrical industry. 

The day of individual thinking and 
action is fast passing, and we now pool 
information as a substitute for guessing. 
It would be hard to conceive of much 
progress emanating Robinson 
Crusoe. Practically every great invention 
has been the result of a composite of ideas. 

About 25 years azo the telephone indus- 
try of Illinois felt the need of cooperative 
effort, and the Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion is the child of that necessity. 

Your association represents all the te‘e- 
phone companies in Illinois, and has asso- 
ciate members among the equipment and 
supply houses. Your association maintains 
an expert in traffic work, and.a competent 
engineer. Both of these experts are ccn- 
tinuously making a study of up-to-the- 
minute standard practices in their respect- 
ive lines, and through them your associa- 
tion is endeavoring to develop a more uni- 


from a 
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who desires friends must show himself 
friend'y.’ This proverb would be a good 
text for several sermons on good inter- 
company relations, good public relations 
and good management. 

What can do more toward good inter- 
company relations than membership in your 
association, where you can meet and show 
yourself friendly? What could serve more 
toward good public relations than the ex- 
tension by the management and employes 
of a friendly attitude toward the public: 
and what could contribute more toward a 
harmonious organization than a friendly 
attitude on the parts of management and 
employes toward each other? These are 
not idle dreams, but proved truths. 

Since the advent of trade associations 
a great change has developed in the mat- 
ter of competition. competition 
exists today between different groups of 
industry than is found within a group. In 
this wonderful business in which we are 
engaged, and upon which the whole social 
and business structure is dependent, we 
are apt to lull ourselves to sleep with the 
satisfaction of a job well done. This is 


More 











Operators anc Executives, 


and = efficient 
throughout the state. 


form telephone 

Group meetings, such as this 
being held at frequent intervals, 
venient 


one, are 
at con- 
throughout the state to 
bring together representatives of all the 
companies for an exchange of ideas, and 
so that you may profit by such informa- 
tion as we are able to gather on the latest 
developments’ in the art. 


points, 


The office of your secretary performs a 


variety of duties for member companies 
i’ connection with the filinz of rate sched- 
ules, rules and regulations; tax schedu!es 
ail other reports with the state depart- 

nts; watching legislation, and acting as 
a veneral clearing house of information. 


he importance of this cooperation may 
be better appreciated when we realize that 
thre are about 1,300 exchanges in the 
Sti e, and with one or two exceptions they 
ar’ interconnected and have service with 
85 per cent of all the telephones in the 
wo id. 


in 


ie of the telephone journals recently 
pul ished an editorial on cooperation, in 
wh h an old proverb was quoted: ‘He 





Was One of the Largest and Most Successful 


service — 


really a dangerous condition, for there is 
much work ahead for everybody. 

The telephone group is in real competi- 
tion with the automobile group, the te‘e- 
graph group and the radio group. The 
rural subscriber now market 
reports by radio, and drives to town in a 
few minutes 


recel ves his 


hard surfaced roads; 


and how often have you heard an irate 


over 


subscriber threaten to use the telegraph 
because of some real or fancied grievance ? 
And don’t get the idea that such threats 
are idle, for the telegraph service is not 
standing still. Neither of 
are as convenient, 
peditious as the telephone; but they may 
be, and are, used. 

The telephone industry claims about 
19,400,000 telephones in service at the close 
of 1928, while the automobile industry 
claims a registration on the same date of 
24,493,124. Some one may say that this 
includes trucks—well, the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce claims a 
registration of 21,379,125 passenger cars, 
and a gain of 6 per cent over the previous 
year. 


these services 


satisfactory, or ex- 
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How does your gain compare with that? 
Three things in particular have 
tributed to the sale of automobiles: 
a continuous 


con- 
First, 
endeavor to anticipate the 
desires of the public; second, a consistent 
publicity program; and third, a persistent 
sales effort. 

Can not the telephone group profit by 
the example of the automobile industry, 
and again forge to the front in the race to 
do the greatest good for humanity?” 

It is well known that telephone people 
have never been known to fail to meet an 
emergency. After luncheon the delegates 
wanted to sing. The luncheon had been 
good, the speakers better, and therefcre it 
was proper and fitting that the delegates 
should sing. 
back. The pianist and song leader had in 
some way disappeared. R. E. Brooks, dis- 
trict traffic superintendent, Illinois Bell 
Te'ephone Co., Springfield, was con- 
scripted to lead the singing and Mrs. Van 
Ert volunteered to preside at the piano. 
As a result of the splendid singing, Mr. 
Brooks will have a permanent job as song 


There was only one draw- 


leader at all future telephone gatherings. 
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Ever Conducted by That Organization. 


The Mattoon operators completed the 
program by giving a little playlet entitled 
“An Experiment in Courtesy,” which illus- 
trated two ways of handling a subscriber 
who feels that he has a grievance against 
After 
the clever performance, the telephcne peo- 


the telephone company. witnessing 
ple decided that courtesy always “pays biz 
dividends.” 

The 
consisted of a new stereopticon demonstra- 
tion of 


afternoon program for the men 


methods for observing and cor- 
This dem- 
onstration was in charge of G. R. Francis, 


recting transmission troubles. 


transmission engineer of the Iliinois Bell 
Telephone Co. He was assisted by three 
men and a large arrount of apparatus. 
Mr. Francis gave a very understandable 
talk accompanying the slides showing cir- 
cuit defects and the tests showing the re- 
duction of the volume of transmission as a 
result of these 30th a visual 
meter graduated in the new unit of trans- 
mission, the decibel, and a 
were utilized to 


de fects. 


loudspeaker 
transmission 
service would ke improved at a slight cost 
in order that the subscribers receive the 


show how 
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kind of service that they are paying for. 

Mr. Parsons called attention to the fact 
that the has a com- 
pete transmission engineering department 
equipped with the latest type of measuring 
apparatus which is available to all Illinois 
New testing apparatus is con- 


Illinois association 


exchanges. 
stantly being added to the department in 
order that Illinois may lead all states in 
quality of telephone service to the public. 
Mr. Parsons urged having a transmission 
test made of exchanges at least once a 
year, for spasmodic efforts never bring the 
results of consistent, systematic transmis- 
sion maintenance practices as carried on 
by an experienced transmission engineer. 

Eighty telephone women attended the 
traffic school held in connection with the 
meeting. The traffic school was in charge 
of Dorothy H. Van Ert, general traffic 
supervisor of the Illinois association. The 
program was excellent, and there was not 
a dull moment in the entire day. 

The morning session started off with 
getting acquainted and the remainder of 
the time was spent in class work. Mr. 
Parsons spoke to the school on “Traffic 
and the State Association.” He emphasized 
particularly the ever-growing need of com- 
‘plete cooperation among operators, among 
exchanges and among companies. He 
pointed out the value of group effort and 
the many mutual benefits that come from 
an interchange of ideas. 
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The first class of .the morning was:a 
demonstration of the correct use and care 
of each piece of equipment an operator 
handles. Miss Minnie M. Baber taught 
the equipment class. 

Miss Florence George, voice instructress 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Spring- 
field, taught the class in voice training. 
Those attending were greatly interested in 
The operators got 
a lot of fun, as well as good, out of per- 
forming the various jaw and_ tongue 
exercises. 

Mrs. Loretta Cusick, Springfield, taught 
the class in routing and the operators 
were thoroughly drilled in the correct 
methods of routing lonz lines traffic. 

Other topics discussed were : Comp!eting 
NC call orders, ringing on toll circuits, 
matching tickets, supervising and clearing 
circuits, tone of voice and courtesy over 
the toll lines. . 

After the noon luncheon the traffic dele- 
gates adjourned again to the schoolroom 
to resume their lessons. A demonstration 
of special interest to the operators in the 
small exchanges was that of cutting back 
and rebutting frayed cords. In the small 
office where there is no full time wire 
chief or switchboard repairman, a knowl- 
edge of this sort is invaluable to the op- 
erator, for-it enables her to keep her cords 
in usable order. This demonstration was 
in charge of J. F. Osborn, central office 


Miss George’s work. 














patient with her two children. 
sorry for her. 
She said her feet hurt. 


been misfitted. 


| of them. 


in many a day. 
permit such a condition to continue? 


maker.” 





| CORNS AND CALLOUSES 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


I observed a woman on a train, recently, who was very fretful and im- 
She seemed to be in misery, though, so I felt 
During the train ride she told me her trouble. 

She had never experienced any trouble of that 
sort until she had purchased her present pair of shoes. 
The shoes seemed too short and narrow for her feet. 
said she could not afford to discard them until she had gotten all the good out 
And “bad,” too, I thought, as she declared she never had corns and | 
callouses until she started wearing these shoes. 

When she limped down the aisle, peevishly shoving her little girls ahead 
of her, I thought: “Those shoes are not only hurting your corns and callouses, 
| but they are hurting your disposition. And your fretful nagging is spoiling 
| the happiness of your little girls and, goodness knows how many others; be- 
| sides leaving you a heritage of tender feet.” 

How often we find ourselves enduring “Misfits” and just biding our time 
against the day we will be able to discard them. 

Sometimes it is a pair of shoes; sometimes an employe. 
it is a distressing condition if the corn and callous stage has been reached. 

In case of an employe “Misfit,” and especially if he or she is in an execu- 
| tive position but is not big enough to handle responsibility, the kindest thing 
to do is to place such an employe in the organization where he or she will fit. 

But so often we do not do that; instead, we let the employe drag on, 
making more corns and callouses on the service than we can possibly clear up 
Have we the best interests of our public in mind when we 


Moral: “A misfit executive is indeed more costly to an organization and 
more damaging to good public relations than the most deliberate trouble- 


She thought she had 
She 





But in either case 
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“repairman, and S. P. Bowen, equipment 


foreman, both. of the Illinois Southeast- 
ern Telephone Co. 

The day ended with an open forum dis- 
cussion and a spelldown on operating prac- 
tices. Miss Florence Welsh, chief oper- 
ator at Mattoon, was the lucky lady who 
kept the first prize in Mattoon. The ques- 
tion that sent many a good operator down 
was “Define exactly a multi-switch call.” 
In this definition it is easy to leave out 
important part of the 
especialiy under Illinois practices. 


some definition, 


“Wrong Number” Saves Lives of 
Seven Overcome by Gas. 

The ringing of a telephone on a “wrong 
number” early one morning recently 
roused William Banks of 1114 Seventy- 
fourth street, Brooklyn, N. Y., from his 
sleep to discover that six members of his 
family were overcome and that he was 
on the verge of unconsciousness from 
carbon monoxide gas escaping from a hot- 
water heater. 

When Mr. Banks was awakened by the 
telephone, he said, he fell to the floor. He 
crawled to the telephone, discovered his 
number had been called by mistake, and 
then tried to awaken his wife to tell her 
of his ailment. She could not be roused, 
nor could any of his children. 

He called the police by telephone, who 
came and revived them all. 





South Dakota Association Sched- 


ules District Meetings. 

The South Dakota Telephone Associa- 
tion will hold district meetings at Brook- 
ings on June 11, at Plakinton on June 12 
and at Rapid City on June 25. These con- 
ferences will be strictly informal, having 
no set program and no speeches. 

The operators will meet at a confer- 
ence of their own in the afternoon so they 
will have an opportunity to discuss their 
problems among themselves. Their meet- 
ing will be in charge of a competent and 
experienced operator. 

These meetings are for the purpose of 
discussing problems of a local or a tech- 
nical nature in an informal way and pre- 
sent an opportunity for everyone to dis- 
cuss his telephone problem and get the 
correct advice and the right answer. 





Alberta Government Endeavoring 
to Purchase City System. 
Telephone service between Edmonton, 
Canada, and London, England, has been 
established over the provincial lines 14 

Sweetgrass, Mont. and New York ( 
The Alberta government, which owns 'S 
telephone system, has for some time been 
trying to purchase the Edmonton telephone 
system without success. The city has 1 \v 
submitted the matter to arbitration as ‘0 
whether it can be compelled to sell, © °- 
cording to U. S. Vice Consul O. G. Low” 
Edmonton. 
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During the last five years, the number of Strowger Dial exchanges 
of every size has increased enormously. No better proof can jbe 
found of the increasing recognition of the superior service which 
Strowger Dial equipment renders and the profitable operation 
which its adoption insures, than the following facts: 


In the last five years, the number of Strowger Dial exchanges of 
over 5,000 lines’ capacity has more than doubled. 


In the 1000 to 5000 line group, the number has almost doubled. 


In the 100 to 1000 line class, the number of such exchanges using 
Strowger Dial operation has tripled. 


While the number of Strowger Dial exchanges of less than_100 
lines in size has considerably more than tripled. 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY 


Up-State New York Has Great Meeting 


for initiating some of the most important. 

He referred to the recently organized 
Acoustical Society of America, in which 
telephone men are prominent. Some of 
the questions which this organization is 
discussing were briefly outlined and the 
speaker declared that the subject of acous- 
tics is one of the important things which 
must be dealt with. 

Taking up the matter of broadcasting, 
Mr. Manson pointed out that there are a 
great many natural limitations of which 
we are beginning to learn and that we 
must not expect the impossible. 

With the aid of the stereopticon, many 


interesting charts and diagrams were 
thrown on the screen and Mr. Manson 
made brief but clear explanatory com- 


ments concerning them. He sketched the 
broadcast from the 
tricrophone to the loudspeaker, clearly ex- 
plaining the reason for poor daylight re- 
ception. 

Diagrams were shown to illustrate how 
the Heaviside layer or ceiling causes fad- 


course of a_ radio 


ing, due to variations in the ceiling height. 
The effect of distance on reception and 
the cause of interference when two sta- 
tions are on the same wave length, were 
explained. 

The part long distance telephone lines 
take in distributing programs to the broad- 
was pointed out, and the 
speaker stated that program service car- 
ries the idea to the homes. The principle 
involved in program service was _ illus- 
trated by means of a diagram showing a 
program service layout. 

Radio receiving sets were then taken up 
and the theory of the screen grid tubes 
explained. 


cast stations 


New features of sets such as 
automatic volume control and visual tun- 
explained. Brief descriptions 
were given of the magnetic loudspeaker, 
the electro-dynamic speaker and the con- 
denser type of speaker. 

In closing, Mr. Manson outlined some 
of the points the laboratories are working 
on in voice reproduction and then stated 
that telephone men are leading the way. 

Annual Dinner and Dance. 

About 450 telephone men and women at- 
tended the annual dinner and dance on 
Thursday evening. The address of the 
evening was made by Roland B. Wood- 
ward, executive vice-president, Rochester 
Chamber Mr. Woodward 
held the close attention of the audience 
in his comparatively short but witty and 
thoughtful address and made a hit with 
everyone. 


ing were 


of Commerce. 


He illustrated with humorous stories the 
many types of people one encounters in 
dealing with the public, and they were 
all recognized by the telephone people. He 
pointed out how much the operators with 
their cheerful and courteous phrases ac- 
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complish in overcoming the prejudices of 
people and make pleasanter the day for 
them. 


He also particularly stressed the impor- 
tant part even the small telephone ex- 
change plays in the entire communication 
system of the world. 


In commenting upon the humanizing and 
socializing influence of the telephone, Mr. 
Woodward declared that had there been 
adequate telephone service prior to the 
great War, that war probably never would 
have taken place. The telephone is bring- 
ing the entire world together and social- 
izing it. 

During the course of the dinner, music 
and vocal numbers were supplied by talent 
from among the employes of the Rochester 
Telephone Corp., and it was of such cal- 
iber as to cause much congratulatory com- 
ment. 

Joint Pole Use 

The first speaker at the concluding ses- 
Friday morning was G. G. W. 
Green, vice-president, Glen Telephone Co, 
Gloversville. Speaking on the subject 
“Joint Use and Ownership of Poles,” Mr. 
Green presented a very illuminating dis- 
cussion dealing with the joint liability 
clause in contracts for the joint use and 
ownership of poles. 

He told a fable of the lion and the lamb 
on the highway side by side and gave the 
conversation between them concerning 
joint liability. He then discussed the joint 
liability clause as it refers to injury to a 
third party as applied to telephone com- 
panies. 

Mr. Green then took up various factors 
of joint construction, 


sion on 


discussing the 
height of the joint standard pole, parallel 
lines, rights of way, the costs of joint 
and those 
which he considered fair and equitable on 
the 35-foot pole basis. 


poles to telephone companies 


Tree clearances were briefly covered by 
Mr. Green, who next took up the matter 
of voltage limitation on the power lines. 
He quoted some of the provisions of the 
proposed new specifications for joint pole 
use as they relate to special construction 
features for over 5,000 volts. In closing, 
he briefly discussed transpositions in elec- 
tric lines. 

Mr. Green's address contained many ex- 
cellent points of information and advice 
and was listened to very carefully. 

Employe Salesmen. 

The last speaker on the program was 
Frank T. Byrne, commercial superintend- 
ent, Rochester Telephone Corp., - who 
spoke on the subject, “Making Salesmen 
Out of Telephone Employes.” Mr. Byrne 


stated at the outset of his address that 
there is a difference of opinion as to the 
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best method of getting new subs 
selling by employes or by 
salesmen. 

He then told of the sales work of. em. 
ployes of the Rochester Telephone Corp, 
which followed a plan different from those 
ordinarily employed. It was decided to 
allow the employes to make the direct sale 
rather than to give a prospect’s name to 
the commercial office and let the salesman 
close it. 

The employes were told that they would 
be given commissions on all new business 
as the company would have money by not 
getting wut bulletins and other publishing 
matter and this saving would be paid to 
the employes. 

“The first campaign put on,” said Mr 


ibers— 
pro! ssional 


Byrne, “might be called an intensive one 
We sold 3,635 new subscribers and 207 ex- 

We did not want the 
extension 


tension telephones. 
employes to. sell stations and 
stressed the selling of new service. The 
sales amounted to an annual increase of 
$142,000, while the costs of the campaigr 
totaled about $11,000. 

“We did so well in that campaign that 
we thought it well to continue the sales 
but not on an intensive basis. 
ond campaign has been on since January 
9. To May 18 the employes have sold 
2,537. main stations and 483 extensions 
and P. B. X.’s, a total of 3,020 with a 
yearly increase in revenue of $103,500.” 

Mr. Byrne stated that the idea was to 
develop sales ability in the employes and 
that it was everybody’s business to go out 
and make sales. He told of the thought 
of one of the engineers in observing a 


This. sec- 


contractor equipping newly-built houses 
with electric light service, water, gas—in 
fact every convenience except telephones. 
So the engineer went to him, pointed out 
the lack of telephones and sold him on the 
idea that a telephone installed in new 
houses would help to sell them. His ef- 
forts resulted in the contractor becoming 
a subscriber for telephone service for each 
of the new houses until they were sold 

Mr. Byrne also cited cases where sales 
of houses did not go through because of 
the company’s inability to give telephone 
service in that location. 

The Rochester Telephone Corp. on May 
1 had 100,378 stations in service of which 
81,690 were in Rochester. In 1928 the 
corporation’s net gain in stations was 
7,971. Its development January 1, 1928 
was 19.2; October 1, 1928, it had increased 
to 19.8; and on January 1, 1929, to 20.6: 
April 30, 1929, the deve!opment 
was 21. 

A record is being kept of the subscrib- 


station 


ers brought in by employes in the tw? 
campaigns and the company will be ¢™ 
abled to tell how long these new su)scrib- 
ers remain. This year the company is at 
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tempting to make a net gain of 10,000 
stations in Rochester and 500 outside. 

The approximate residence extension 
saturation is 10 extensions per 100 main 
stations. However, in one office in Roch- 
ester, there are about 24 extensions to 100 
main stations and about 7 extensions per 
100 main stations in the remaining offices. 

A number of questions were asked Mr. 
Byrne, after which President Ihmsen ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the aid re- 
ceived from the Rochester Telephone 
Corp., and the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. in carrying out the ar- 
rangements which made such a successful 
convention. 

Following the adjournment of the Fri- 
day morning session, about 250 were taken 
to the new factory of the Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Mfg. Co. on Carlson Road 
by a fleet of automobiles. Arriving there, 
luncheon was served in the factory dining 
room. During its course, music was sup- 
plied by members of the orchestra of the 
Stromberg-Carlson broadcasting — station 
WHAM at Rochester. 

Following the luncheon the party was 
welcomed to the Stromberg-Carlson plant 
by Vice-President and Secretary -Wesley 
M. Angle, and then broken up_ into 
groups for a tour of the new plant. In 
the course of the tour, all had opportun- 
ity to observe the various steps in the man- 
ufacture and assembly of telephone sets, 
apparatus and switchboards, as well as the 
new Stromberg-Carlson radio sets which 
are now being placed on the market. 

The efficient layout of the plant, the 
modern equipment used 
and the care taken in every stage of man- 
ufacture as well as in the testing of the 
completed product, everyone 
that Stromberg-Carison telephone equip- 
ment and radio sets weil deserve the name 
of “Quality Products.” 


machinery and 


impressed 


Theodore N. Vail Medals for Con- 
spicucus Service in 1928. 
The national committee of awards re- 
cently announced the 1928 recipients of 
the Theodore N. Vail medals as follows: 
Mrs. Mabel Hite, agent, Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., Potter, Nebr., 
received a silver medal with a cash award 


who 


of $250, “For alertness and responsiveness 
in sensing an emergency under unusual cir- 
cumstances and for initiative and resource- 
fulness resulting in the saving of life and 
the accomplishment of an important cem- 
munication service.” 

On the evening of February 17, 1922, 
while on duty alone at the telephone cen- 
tral office, Potter, Nebr., she heard over- 
head the sound of an airplane and noted 
that it continued for some time as though 
the plane were circling over the town. A 
blizzard was raging at the time, and she 
deduced from the unusual behavior of the 
plane that the pilot must be lost or in other 
difficulty. 
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She, therefore, immediately called the 
a:r mail field aLou: 20 miles east of Potter 
and received advice that the most helpfui 
acticn under the circumstances would be to 
mark out the boundaries of a possible land- 
ing field with red flares which might be 
obtained from the railroad company. She 
called a local garage and explained the 
emergency and the action which should be 
taken. The garageman secured help and 
marked out a landing place, thus enabling 
the pilot, who was carrying United States 
mail, to land safely, refuel the plane and 
continue on his way. 

Olin E. Perdue, line measurer, long lines 
department, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Atlanta, Ga., also received a 
silver medal and cash award of $250, 
“For courage, resourcefulness and per- 
sistence in the rescue and resuscitation of 
a fellow ‘employe.” 

On September 14, 1928, when a fellow 
employe, encumbered with a heavy tool 
box and climbers, had fallen into the flood 
swollen Altamaha River, near Jesup, Ga., 
he dived from a 20-foot trestle, risking his 
life to save his comrade. He reached the 
man, brought him to the surface and 
fought his way 50 yards through floating 
debris to the river bank, but with his help- 
less burden, he was unab!e to reach firm 
ground at this point. 

Standing on the submerged branch of a 
tree, he hauled the now unconscious man 
up into the branches and unstrapped and 
cast off the heavy tcol box and climbers, 
after which he again fought his way 25 
yards farther through the flood to some 
logs that had lodged against a tree. Here 
he pulled his comrade out of the water 
onto the logs and applied ar‘ificial respira- 
tion, restoring him to breathing and con- 
sciousness. 

Mrs. Althea P. Marks, agent, Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Saticoy, Calif., 
received a silver medal and cash award 
ot $250, “For courage and devotion to the 
public service during an emergency.” 

On March 13, 1928, at about 12:40 a. 
m., on answering a call at the central office 
switchboard in her home in Saticoy, she 
learned that the St. Francis dam _ had 
broken and that the entire Santa Clara 
River Valley danger of being 
flooded. Although aware that the enor- 
mous amount of water impounded. by the 
dam might inundate the town, she re- 
mained at the switchboard, warned the 
residents of the community of the impend- 
ing danger, calling those she could and 
directing messengers to others. 

She kept everyone informed as to the 
progress of the flood and after it subsided 
she continued without respite for three 
nights and two days to render e3sential 
service in connection with relief work. 

Anna C. Yurecsko, night operator, New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co., Rockaway, N. 
J., also received a silver medal and cash 
award of $250, “For resourcefulness and 
intelligent action in an emergency.” 


was in 
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Late in the night of June 24, 1928, while 
on duty alone in the telephone ¢-ntral 
office, Rockaway, N. J., she learned {: om a 
subscriber of an automobile accid: iit jn 


which the car had crashed over a ra:lroad 
bridge and fallen onto the tracks, ‘\lock- 
ing the passage of oncoming trains. 
Realizing the seriousness of the !:azard 
that the wrecked car created on the rail- 


read tracks and that a train was scon due 
to reach that point, she undertook to stop 
this train in time to prevent a second acci- 
dent. She was unable to communicate dj- 
rectly with the only signal tower from 
which the train could be stopped, but tele- 
phoned the warning to the train dispatch- 
er’s office some 15 mi'es away, and through 
that office got word to the signal tower 
over the railroad’s private telephone line. 

After being assured of the safety of the 
train, she summoned police aid for the in- 
jured who had been rescued from the 
wrecked automobile. 


Conference on Changes in I. C. C. 
Accounting Classification. 

The Bureau of Accounts of the Inter- 
state Cormmerce Commission, the account- 
ing committee of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, and repre- 
sentatives of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. held a conference in Wash- 
ington, May 21, 22 and 23, for discussion 
of the proposed changes in the accounting 
c'assifications of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Most of the proposed changes are made 
the new depreciation order 
The 
changes proposed have been found neces- 


All the 


necessary by 


when it becomes effective. other 


sary during the past few years. 


chanzes in the accounting classification 
will become effective when the new de- 
preciation order is formally issued and 


takes effect. 


City Judge Adopts Telephone to 
Decrease “Jury Slaking.” 

City Judge John T. Buckley, of Utica, 
N. Y., has introduced a new method of 
notifying jurors who have been summoned 
to serve in city court when it has been 
determined their services will not be 
needed. The new plan was tried recently 
for the first time. 

It frequently has happened that after 
the notice to jurors has been issued, the 
case has been settled or adjourned, and 
much inconvenience has been caused busi- 


ness men and others by being summoned 
to court to find their services not needed. 

To overcome this annoyance, /udge 
Buckley has caused to be entered upon 
each juror slip the telephone number oF 
place of business of the prospective uror. 


When it was determined that a c: set 


for a certain day was not to proces, he 
had one of his clerks call each of x¢ 
men who had been summoned and te!) them 


they need not appear. 
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1800 conversations at once 





through a cable less than 3 inches thick 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue earth beneath our great cities is 
crowded. Steam, gas, sewer and water- 
mains, compressed air pipes, pneumatic 
tube systems, telephone and telegraph 
cables, light, power and rapid transit conduits 
lie so close together that any further additions 
create serious engineering problems. Yet the 
number of telephone calls that must flash through 
the underground arteries of great cities is steadily 
increasing. 

The challenge to the scientific minds of the 
Bell System was to find a way for more con- 
versations in existing conduits. Fifteen years ago, 
the pride of the System was a cable containing 
nine hundred pairs of wires. Then by many im- 
provements a cable of twelve hundred pairs was 





“THe TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DiRECTORY OF THE NATION” 


perfected. It was rightly considered a 
scientific triumph. 

Today, cables containing eighteen 
hundred pairs of wires are in service and 
these cables with every wire insulated are only 
two and five-eighths inches in diameter, one- 
half as large as the first nine hundred-pair cable. 
Eighteen hundred conversations at once—six 
hundred more than before—can now pulse 
through this two and five-eighths inches of 
cable. 

There is no standing still in the Bell System. 
Better and better telephone service at the lowest 
cost is the goal. Present improvements constantly 
going into effect are but the foundation for the 
greater service of the future. 

















With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 


Automatic Anti-Noise Transmitter 
for Use in Monophone. 
Every Independent telephone company 
that has telephones installed in factories, 
railroad shops, and other noisy places 
will be interested in the new anti-noise 
transmitters recently put on the market 
by Automatic Electric Inc., of Chicago. 
These transmitters are available for use 

only in the monophone. 

Judging from the results of tests which 
have been made, this transmitter is 
capable of being used in even the noisiest 
boiler factory. A siren was kept going in 
the test room, making so much noise that 
two people could not possibly carry on a 
direct conversation—yet the testers could 
easily be understood over the telephone 
in an adjoining room. Readinz from a 
newspaper was clearly distinguished over 
30 miles of standard artificial cable. 

The anti-noise transmitter is available in 
types for local-battery or central-battery 
operation, if desired. 


Stromberg-Carlson Junior Multiple 
Board at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
In order to adequately serve its guests, 

the Royal Alexandria Hotel at Winnipeg, 

Manitoba, Can., has called upon the Mani- 

toba Government Telephones to furnish a 

P. B. X. switchboard equipped with 450 

lines. 

To meet this requirement, a contract has 
been entered into with the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. to furnish a 
three-position junior multiple switchboard. 
The switchboard will have an_ ultimate 
capacity of 600 lines of which 450 are to 
be equipped. The complete equipment will 
be ready for 
summer. 


installation in the late 


National Telephone Supply Co. 
Acquires New Company. 

The National Telephone Supply Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, which has for many years 
been supplying the telephone industry with 
“National” splicing sleeves and “National” 
cable rings, has recently purchased in its 
entirety the Cameron Appliance Co. of 
Everett, Mass. 

The Cameron company formerly manu- 
factured and sold the Bonita cable ring. 
It is the intention of the National Tele- 
phone Supply Co. to close the Cameron 
plant at Everett and carry on all manu- 
facturing at its Cleveland plant. All 
rings and splices produced by this com- 
pany will in the future be marketed under 
the “National” trade name. 

In order to continue to produce in vol- 
ume sufficient to care for all of its cus- 
tomers and all formerly supplied by the 


Cameron Appliance Co., the National 


Telephone Supply Co. recently made ex- 
tensive improvements in its facilities and 
has materially increased plant* and ma- 
chine equipment. “National” products are 
and have been especially well known in 
the telephone industry and for many years 
have been in general use by the largest 
telephone and telegraph companies in all 
parts of the country, Canada and many 
foreign countries. 

It has always been the policy of the 
National Telephone Supply Co. to stress 
the quality of its products and to give an 
exceedingly prompt and efficient service. 

The acquisi‘ion of the Cameron com- 
pany and the enlargement of plant and 
manufacturing facilities place the National 
Telephone Supply Co. in the position of 
leaders in the field of their specialties. 


Record Restoration of Service Fol- 
lowing Destructive Fire. 

All telephone connections in the city of 
Kingsport, Tenn., were destroyed by a fire 
that gutted the switchboard on Sunday, 
April 21. Within less than one hour after 
the fire had been discovered, W. G. Griffin, 
general plant manager of the Inter-Moun- 
tain Telephone Co. received notice of the 
catastrophe and was on his way to Kings- 
port from the Bristol office, equipped with 
magneto telephones, wire, etc., to estab- 
lish long distance service. Before Mon- 
day morning, every toll circuit entering 
Kingsport was connected to a telephone 
in the local manager’s office, and the com- 
pany was ready to offer its patrons long 
distance service. 

About ten o’clock Sunday night, the two 
night operators were alarmed when prac- 
tically all of the lights in some of the 
switchboard sections flared up. Upon dis- 
covering that the wires in the back of the 
board were red hot, they attempted to call 
aid. Finding the wires dead, the girls 
hailed cars and rushed to the fire hall to 
turn in the alarm. 

When the firemen arrived at the central 
exchange office, the switchboard 
was a mass of ruins while the upper por- 
tion of the structure was practically de- 
stroyed. Water used in stopping the blaze 
considerably damaged a candy store and a 
barber shop located under the office. The 
total amount of the damage done was es- 
timated at $75,000. 

It is amazing to notice the speed with 
which every member of the staff organ- 
ization—cablemen, switchboard repairmen, 
linemen and troublemen—was notified of 
the loss. Long before the “Magic City” 
was awake, a large part of these people 
were in Kingsport, exercising every avail- 
able facility to restore the destroyed tele- 
phone system. 


entire 
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By noon Monday a small private branch 
exchange had been installed and most of 
the large industrial plants, hotels, etc., had 
been connected and were receiving limited 
local service with full long distance servy- 
ice. After this work had been completed 
a magneto switchboard was set up for 

















W. G. Griffin, General Plant Manager of 
the Inter-—Mountain Telephone Co., Who 
Directed Work of Restoring Service in Rec- 
ord Time Following Burning of Exchange 
Equipment in Kingsport, Tenn. 


service and some 80 magneto telephones 
were ready for the use of patrons. 

An important cog in this wonderful 
demonstration of cooperation was the Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co. Two 
weeks before, an order had been placed 
with the Kellogg company for a three- 
section, nine-position service switchboard. 
This equipment is to have three local posi- 
tions, one universal position, four toll and 
one hospital position. Of course, this new 
board was not ready at the time of the 
fire. 

Through the keen conception of the sit- 
uation by S. A. Mounteer, special sales 
representative of the Kellogg company, 4 
switchboard that had just been completed 
by the Kellogg company for another tele- 
phone exchange was 
porarily installed in Kingsport. 
two days a four-position board, comp! tely 
equipped with 900 lines was shipped by eX- 
press. -By the time the material arrived 
at Kingsport on Thursday, a large iorce 
of Kellogg workmen from Georgia, orth 
Carolina and Illinois was ready to meet 
the task of establishing telephone c nec 
tions. 

Under the able direction of W. G. Gril 
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The City 
of Today 


NEEDS NATCO 








ROGRESSIVE, far-sighted municipalities 
today are placing their fire-alarm telegraph 
systems underground in Natco Clay Conduit. 


They recognize that a system designed to protect 
a city and its citizens from fire must itself be 
proof against fire and storm. 


They know that, to assure absolute continuity 
of service, certain requirements are essential: 
the conduit must not soften or disintegrate under 
heat or moisture; must be proof against acid and 
alkali; must be non-corrosive; must have high 
insulating value; must possess adequate me- 
chanical strength. 


They find these requirments present, in the 
highest degree,in Natco Underground Clay Con- 
duit, for in Natco, unswerving manufacturing 
standards are united to controlled quality pro- 
duction. They also find accessibility, low cost 
of installation, and practically no depreciation 
or maintenance. 
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Natco Clay Conduit 
installed at Woodhaven, 
Long Island, Fune, 
1927, byWilliam 
Dipple, General Con- 
tractor, for the City of 
New York Fire De- 
tartment, Bureau of 
Fire Alarm Telegraph. 





NATIONAL FIRE -PRG®DFING: COMPANY 
General Offices: Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Distributors in the United States 
Graybar Electric Company,Inc. Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


Distributors in Canada 
Northern Electric Company, Ltd. 
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fin, a job that is ordinarily a 60-day task 
was completed within 12 days. Mr. Griffin, 
being what might be termed a “veteran” in 
the telephone game, and drawing on his 
reserve of some 35 years’ experience in 
telephony, and with the cooperation of the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. was 
able to establish a mark that will remain 
His 


long association with the telephone busi- 


untouched for a long time to come. 


ness, coupled with his unerring knowledge 
of what it is possible for a man to do 
within a given time, proved to be the basis 
for executing the short time schedule al- 
lotted this job. 

This incident of record time 
tion adds another point to the 


installa- 
enviable 
reputation of the model industrial city, 
Kingsport, The structure of its 
government, the modern plan on which it 
laid out, its 


Tenn. 


was school system and _ its 
great industries are the subjects of wide- 
spread comment. Twelve great industries 
are operating successfully, and it is claimed 
that this success is because each industry 
is planned to use the waste products of 
the other, and to utilize the 


natural resources of Kingsport. 


marvelous 


Stromberg - Carlson Super-Service 
Board for Newton, N. J. 


Within the next few months, the sub- 
scribers served by the Sussex Telephone 
Co. from Newton, N. J., will be receiving 
service through modern telephone switch- 
ing equipment. The Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. is building a five- 
position super-service switchboard _ to- 
gether with comp!ete central office equip- 
ment including chief operator’s and wire 
chief's desks and term:nal and power 
equipment for use at this exchange. 
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The toll board requirements will be 
taken care of in the main switchboard. 
The ultimate capacity of the apparatus 
contracted for will be 1,200 lines, 540 of 
which will ke fully equipped. 





Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, May 27.—Copper—Quiet ; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 18c. Iron— 
Irregular; No. 2, f.o.b. eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, $20.50@21.50: Buffalo, $18a19; 
Alabama, $1515.50. Tin—Easy; spot, 
$43.50043.62; futures, $43.75@ 43.87. Lead 
—Steady; spot, New York, 7c; East St. 
Louis, 6.70@6.75c. Zinc—Steady; East 
St. Louis, spot and future, 6.607 6.65c. 
Antimony, 8.87@9c. Quicksilver, $123. 





Telephone Extension Box Recently 
Developed by Automatic Electric. 

A neat and compact telephone extension 
box has recently been developed by Auto- 
matic Electric Inc., of Chicago, for use in 





Interior View of New Telephone Extension 
Box of Automatic Electric Inc. 


place of a ringer box at extension sta- 
tions which do not require a ringer. 

The extension box consists of a weoden 
base, on which is mounted a 1 m. f. con- 
denser, an induction coil, and a 7-point 
terminal strip. A heavy sheet-steel cover, 
finished in black japan, encloses the entire 
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assembly, which is only 554 ins. by 3 
ins. by 33 ins in size. 

Either a two-winding induction coil fi 
use with conventional desk telephones, . 
the three-winding coil required by son 


of the monophone desk sets made | 
Automatic Electric Inc., can be suppl 
in this extension box. It is also ma 





Extension Box with Cover in Place. 


without the induction coil, for use with 
monophone desk sets having the “induc- 
tion-coil-type” receiver. 
Berlin, Germany, Radio - Tele- 
phones to Australia. 
Radiophone connection between Berlin, 
Germany, and Sydney, Australia, a dis- 
tance of than 14,000 kilometers 
(about 8,750 miles) is the latest achieve- 
ment of 


more 


Berlin’s radio experts. A _ suc- 
cessful test was made on May 14 between 
7 and 8 o'clock by the Nauen station over 
a short-wave length of 21.5 meters and 
with an energy of six kilometers, while 
the Sydney station used a wave length of 
28.5 meters. 

During the entire hour the connection 
was perfect and the audibility excellent. 
This is Berlin’s second successful attempt 
over long distances, as only three weeks 
before it radio-telephoned Bangkok, Siam. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Government Officials Testify on 


Federal Communications Bill. 

Communications companies, small in 
number but utilizing every means of trans- 
mitting intelligence known to wire, wire- 
less and cable, were forecast to the Sen- 
ate interstate commerce committee on May 
18 as a business development near at hand 
in the United States, by the chief of the 
Army Signal Corps, Maj. Gen. George S. 
Gibbs. The committee is considering the 
Couzens bill (S. 6) to regulate all forms 
of intelligence transmission by electricity 
and possibly electrical power transmission. 

These communications companies, which 
will combine all the functions of the now 
separate cable and 


telegraph, telephone, 


radio companies, will evolve naturally out 
of the greater efficiency and public service 
to be obtained, General Gibbs asserted. 
He characterized as “very unfortunate and 
very reactionary” the provision in the radio 
act which prohibits combinations between 
radio and communications com- 


panies as tending to create a monopoly. 


wire 


“The method in the law is all wrong,” 
testified the Signal Corps chief. “If com- 
petition is wanted, let us have two or pos- 
sibly three communications companies but 
let each be a real communications com- 
pany and not restricted simply to one form 
of transmission.” 


Full government control and rate regu- 


lation of such communication companies 


would not only be necessary but is to be 
advocated, said General Gibbs, urging that 
this control be a vigorous assurance of the 
best public service at the cheapest price. 

Such mergers of the now separate forms 
of communications would be to the ad- 
vantage of radio, he argued, placing it as 
an important and necessary auxiliary to 
wire communication 
struggling competitor. 


rather than as a 

General Gibbs supported his contentions 
regarding communication companies by 
pointing to the communications 
maintained by the army in Alaska. The 
Alaskan system, he explained, calls into 
play a cable connection with the U) ited 
States together 


system 


with a combination ‘et- 
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nly $12.00 


(Payable $2.00 a month) 











—for a telephone 
library that means 
dollars and cents to 
you in your work. 


























Mitchell’s 


9 
| oO R T E R S Principles and Practice of Telephony 


These five books place thousands of practical facts at your 
ear ut er command for instant use. 
. Beginning with a comprehensive survey of the basic principles 
involved, the author discusses such subjects as telephone appara- 
tus, circuit elements and analysis, typical cord combinations, 





po telephone power plant equipment, coil winding, the toll switch- 
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og ou learn about toll trunking, the nature an aws o ele- 
& a jo a pr nc P e ut wit am phone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, call distribution, 
entirely new type of jaws. A port- trunk | oogen = switching, mochanioal-maneal switching, ete. 
ese subjects w scorés of others, equally important, 
able hand-operated tool that will are treated is detail. Tiustrations are used freely throughout 
14" the books, and a comprehensive index enables the reader to put 

cut flat bar stock up tol V2 x 9/32 his finger immediately on any desired fact. t 

ed ope in To earn an expert’s pay, you know that an expert’s knowledge 
or strand wire r up to % is necessary. With these books you get the combined expe- 
any position anywhere. rience of many telephone experts—down in black and white, 


with 317 illustrations to help you. 


See It Free 


Send for These Five Practical 
Books to Examine Free 










Jaws cut like shears, leaving no 
broken edges or no uncut strands. 
Look over the books and if 


Will not unduly twist or distort ean STUDY they are not all we said they 


. » are return them at our expense. 
material. Makes clean cut at one COURSE 7 on Gear te ton aa 


ope IN in ten days and $2.00 a month 
ration. TELEPHONY for five months will pay for 
them. 


Nothing to lose—everything to 
gain. Act now. 


Mail the Coupon! 


In capacity, power and porta- 
bility, no other tool can be com- 
pared with a Porter Shear Cutter 
because no tool heretofore devised 
comes within its field of usefulness. 


One of a line of Porter’s Portable Time- 
saving hand-operated cutting tools. 


Take the tool to the work, not the 
work to the tool. 


H. K. Porter Inc. ivenetr Mass. 





Any flat 
material, 
within ca- 


flat stock 11,” x 
7/0"; 36 inches 
long to cut 5%’ 
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work of wire and wireless telegraph. 
“This is one of the best communication 
systems in the world,” he declared, “be- 
cause it has perfect freedom in using any 
combination of methods of transmission 
and thereby has a flexibility which would 
be otherwise impossible.” 
Tunis A. M. 
Craven of the bureau of engineering of 
the navy, outlined to the committee briefly 
a history of the technical development of 


Lieutenant Commander 


radio. He emphasized that there will al- 
ways be a smaller number of channels than 
the demand for them and that most sta- 
tions now have more frequencies than they 
use. 

Continuing his testimony on May 20, 
Lieutenant Commander Craven predicted 
an international conference to adjust the 
world radio situation. He declared that 
the demands of the various countries for 
the limited number of channels available 
for international use make 
international understanding. 


necessary all 


Commander Craven said he favored a 
single governing body for the regulation 
of radio as proposed by the Couzens bill 
for the creation of a federal communica- 
tions commission. Responding to a ques- 
tion by Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indi- 
ana, he said: 

“I think a single governing body would 
be much more effective than having the 
functions distributed 


amonz various 


branches. There should be cooperation 
between the governing kody and the mili- 
tary agencies employing communications.” 

Assistant Secretary of State William R. 
Castle told the committee on May 23 that 
from the America’s 


interests in the communications field could 


international aspect, 
best be forwarded by retaining competition 
between various 
than be- 
forms of 


companies engaged in 


types of rather 


tween companies grouping all 


communication, 


communication. 

Section 17 of the radio act, prohibiting 
mergers between companies operating radio 
communication systems and those engazed 
forms of wire communication, 
retained in the bill, 
which would create a general communica- 
Mr. Castle asserted. 

The position taken by Mr. Castle was 
similar with that expressed the preceding 
day by Captain S. C. Hooper, director of 
naval that if 
Congress thought the best public service 


int various 
should be Couzens 


tions commission, 


communications, who. said 


would result would 
find that a monopoly of radio telegraphy 


find 


from competition, it 


would sufficient competition from 
radio telephony, wire lines and air mail, 
the other 


without 


forms of rapid communication, 


requiring numerous radio _ tele- 


graph companies 
Captain Hooper had expressed the opin 
ion that radio 


international communica- 


tion should 


continental 
feeder services, whether wire or wireless. 


Mr. Castle said that he believed the feeder 


companies have 
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services should be restricted to radio cir- 
cuits. 

William R. Vallance, assistant solicitor 
of the State department, urged that the 
committee incorporate in the bill a require- 
ment that all American ocean liners must 
be equipped with automatic devices for re- 
Similar legis- 
introduced in the seventieth 
Congress at the request of the State de- 
partment. 


ceiving signals of distress. 


lation was 


The general policy adhered to in the past 
by the government of foregoing its monop- 
oly rights on government-owned patents 
is changing and the present sentiment ap- 
favor the maintenance of a 
monopoly, Col. J. I. McMullen, in charge 
of patent work in the office of the Judge 
General of the army, told the 
committee on May 24. Colonel McMullen 
what he believed was the 
view of the Attorney General, Wiiliam D. 
Mitchell. 

Co'onel McMullen’s remarks were di- 
rected particularly toward government 
radio patents and others controlled by the 
Radio Corp. of America through the Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse Electric 
companies. 


pears to 


Advocate 


said that was 


He did not predict how active the gov- 
ernment might become in maintaining its 
patent rights, but ventured the remark 
that “If anybody has the means for a 
communication monopoly, it is the govern- 
ment if it should assert its rights.” 

A few months ago, Colonel McMullen 
said, all the federal departments interested 
in patents agreed to and the attorney gen- 
eral approved the new policy. Up to this 
time the policy has been that the govern- 
ment did not have the right to maintain its 
patent monopolies. 

The committee inquired particularly of 
Colonel McMullen the status of the 
Schloemilch-von Bronck patents owned by 
the government as opposed to the Alexan- 
derson patents of the General Electric Co., 
both dealing with tuned frequency ampli- 
fication and forming with the Lowell and 
Dunmore socket-power unit, “the heart of 
the radio patent situation today.” 

“My 
patent 


conclusion is that the von Bronck 
Alexanderson 
McMullen, 
investigated both 
that would depend 
on the attitude of the court in accepting 


anticipated the pat- 


ent,” declared Colonel who 
said he had thoroughly 
patents. ‘However, 
would be 
as to the identity of the 
Bronck evidence.” 

“What 
Brorck patent were declared the prior pat- 
asked Senator Dill of Washington. 


certain evidence. There some 


question yon 


would be the effect if the von 
ent?” 

“The government would have the upper 
McMullen. “The 


government has the upper hand in a great 


hand,” replied Colonel 
many patents today but they don’t use it.” 

“You mean that the government would 
be in a position to license all radio manu- 
Senator Dill. 


facturers?” questioned 
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“Yes, sir,” replied the Colonel. “I thin! 
they are in that position today, except fo 
the fact that we can grant only revocab! 
jicenses.” 

“What is your view of patent monopol 
as being dangerous or desirable to rad 
broadcasting?” asked Senator Dill. 

“The danger of the patent monopoly 
‘apple sauce,’’ Colonel McMu 
len. “The real danger is in a large cor- 
poration creating such a patent situation 
that no small man can fight it. When 
patent situation is analyzed, 
there is not so much to it; the real ques- 


asserted 


the radio 


tion is that of capital behind the corpora- 

tion. 
“Radio 

though the patent has run out. 


tube patents are outrage us, 
The mon- 
opoly continues by pure intimidation, he- 
cause created what is 
known as a ‘patent situation’ in business.” 


“T think the intimidation 


there has _ been 
feature is the 
biggest factor,””’ commented Senator Couz- 
ens of Michigan, chairman of the commit- 
tee. “I think these companies should be 
prohibited from making such claims for 
their patents.” 

Senator Dill inquired whether _ the 
monopoly attitude of the Radio Corp. of 
America could be prevented by the gov- 
ernment if it went to the courts in behalf 
of its patents. 

“The government undoubtedly could if 
it wanted to,” replied Colonel McMullen. 

The testimony offered by the 
patent specialist was supported and ampli- 
fed by Oswald F. Schutte, of the 


Army's 


Radio 
Protective Association, who next took the 
stand. He asserted that the “patent. sit- 
created is but- 
fact that the Radio 
poration and its affiliated companies hold 


uation” which has been 


tressed on the cor- 
about 3,500 patents and determine who may 
take out licenses. 

“It is the aggregation of capital behind 
them more than the patents,” 
Schutte. “This 
$5,000,000,000.” 


stated Mr. 
capital aggregates 
’ The 27 set manufacturers, he said. are 
paying a 7!% per cent royalty to the Radio 
corporation on manufacturing rights which 
include tuned frequency amplification ap- 
paratus. 

The agreement between the Radio cor- 
poration, the General Electric, the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph and the \West- 
inghouse Electric companies were all auti- 
trust 


violations, he said, reserving to the 


telephone company the exclusive riglits to 


all wireless telephone patents, either of the 
present or future in return for a proise 
not to enter the wireless telegraphy Id, 
and making General Electric and Wes'ing- 
house the manufacturers for the dio 
corporation on a 60-40 basis, respect’:ely. 
with the Radio corporation as the uar- 


keting agency. 

The witness referred to reports tha: the 
International Telegraph & Telephon: rp, 
after failing to 


establish conne ‘ions 


abroad for the use of its transoceanic /ian- 
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ACCURATE 


RUGGED 


oh 
TRUE GAP 


LIGHTNING DISCHARGER 


PROVIDES PROTECTION WITHOUT 


GROUNDING THE LINE 


D 
? 


SELF CLEANING 


ELIMINATES INTERRUPTIONS — LOWERS MAINTENANCE 


Recommended for Use in 


Protected Pole Cable Terminals—Sub-S tation Protection—Lightning Arresters 
Samples on Request. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO., 2700 Southport Ave., CHICAGO 
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| REPEATER TUBES 


SPECIAL DUTY 
VACUUM TUBES 


for 


TELEPHONE and TELEGRAPH 
CIRCUITS 


v 


HE ZETKA RESEARCH COM- 

PANY has developed a number 
of Special Tubes to meet unusual 
requirements. Through arrange- 
ments with ZETKA LABORA- 
TORIES, Inc. manufacture, on a 
production basis, is assured. 


We invite your inquiries 
Address either 
ZETKA RESEARCH COMPANY 


9 So. Fullerton Ave. 
Montclair, N. J. 


or 


ZETKA LABORATORIES, Inc. 
67-73 Winthrop St. Newark, N. J. 
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—TELERINE— 


Converts 60 Cycle Lighting Current 
to 20 Cycle Ringing Current 
NO RADIO INTERFERENCE 
Very low current consumption 


Try out our Heavy Duty Model 
EX TELERING 


equipped with Filter and be convinced. 
Price $44.00—F.0.B. Elyria 
IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 
Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 
Manufactured by 


The Colson Co., Elyria, Ohio 


(Write for booklet) 
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When you 


use the best 






gl’S only when you 
are using the best 
equipment obtain- 
able that you know you 
can render your sub- 
scribers the best service 
possible. In the future 
know just what kind of 
service you will give. 
Use Storm Kings! 


STORM KING batteries 
have developed a new 
insulating material 
more highly absorbent 
than any other, which 
will retain the chemical 
solution much _ longer 
than anything so far de- 
veloped. The result is 
the longest service life 
ever developed in a tele- 
phone battery and this 
in turn means substan- 
tial savings to telephone 
companies in cutting 
down renewal costs to a 
new low point. 


Manufactured by 


GENERAL DRY 
BATTERIES, INC. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Distributors: 


A. J. Johnson Elec. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
W. S. Nott Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Suttle Equipment Co., Lawrenceville, Ill. 
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ne!s, is attempting a merger with the 
Radio corporation. 

“This is prevented by Section 17 of the 
radio act,” he testified. “But still’ more 
prohibitions against mergers will be needed 
if competition is to be maintained. In the 
end the government, which is sovereign, 
will be found the only power which can 
deal with the interna‘ional situation. 

“We feel that it is important Congress 
should maintain an cpen market for all 
inventors. We favor a general communi- 
cations commission, but urge the emerg- 
ency enactment of the radio features of 
this bill. We want Congress to take im- 
mediate steps to give the radio commis- 
sion more power and to transfer to it the 
radio functions of the Department of 
Commerce.” 


Telephone Utilities Cited to Ap- 
pear Before Commission. 
Resclutions were adopted on May 20 by 
the California Railroad Commission in- 
structing several utility companies to ap- 
pear before the commission to show cause 
why it should not investigate their rates. 
Among these companies were the Los 
Ga‘os Telephone Co., the Roseville Tele- 
pkone Co., the Associated Telephone Co., 
the Pomona Valley Telephone & Tele- 
graph Union and the Sunland Rural Tele- 

phone Co. 

From annual reports of utilities and 
other data in the possession of the Cali- 
fornia commission, it appeared that the 
telephone utilities during the years 1927 
and 1928 earned approximately the returns 
shown below, which .earnings for return 
were equivalent to earnings on their com- 
mon stock and surplus combined at the 
rate indicated: 


1927 1928 
Earnings Earnings 
on on 
common common 
stock stock 
and and 
Return surplus Return surplus 
in com- in com- 
per cent bined per cent bined 
Asscciated 
Telephone 
CA jose 10.01 15.69 8.51 16.24 
Los Gatos 
Telephone 
tae cess 7.40 9.60 8.82 10.88 
Pomona 
Val. Tel- 
ephone & 


Telegraph 

Union ... 5.39 11.99 8.51 21.01 
Roseville 

Telephone 

Ce cass 11.68 11.54 9.9 9.99 
Sunland 

RI. Tele- 

phone Co. 8.90 1211 8.64 11.86 


Such rates of return (computed on the 
basis of operating expenses largely as re- 
ported and without a scrutiny as to their 
general reasonableness) are higher than 
that usually deemed reasonable by the 
commission. 

The Los Gatos company and Roseville 
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company were ordered to appear before the 
commission on June 4 in San Franci:co, 
and the Associated company, Pomona \ al- 
ley company and Sunland Rural comp:ny, 
on June 11 in Los Angeles. 


Engineer Suggests New Rates for 
San Francisco Bay District. 
Telephone rate schedules to yield the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. about 
12 per cent increased revenue in San Fran- 
cisco and East Bay were suggested to the 
California Railroad Commission on May 
14, by Lester S. Ready, special engineer 
for the commission, who estimated in- 
creased rates will yield $1,800,000 addi- 
tional. This would bring gross revenue 
in San Francisco and East Bay to 
$16,900,000 on the 1928 basis to yield 7 
per cent on investment, Mr. Ready claims. 
Suggested residence telephone rates 
range from no increase on a four-party 
line to about 16 per cent on a one-party 
line. Business private branch exchange 
rates are increased from 12 to 30 per cent 
with an average of about 18 per cent and 
hotel rates are increased by a somewhat 

higher percentage. 

Average increase for all classes is 12 
per cent. The company’s application of 
two years ago asked an average increase of 
about 50 per cent. 

Kansas Commission Shows Atti- 
tude Toward Interference Cases. 
The Kansas Public Service Commission 

in recent decisions on applications of power 
companies for approval of the plans, spec- 
ifications and location of their lines 
showed its attitude toward the handling of 
interference cases. 

The commission ruling on all of the 
plans of the power companies was as fol- 
lows: “They are approved on condition 
that the applicant secure a separation be- 
tween the transmission line and paralleled 
signal circuits not less than the width of 
the public highway; and that such par- 
alleled signal circuits as are now operated 
grounded be made metallic by it where 
paralleled in excess of one-half mile; and 
that the company execute and file with this 
commission its agreement to remove at its 
own expense, all interference with signal 
lines now constructed.” 


Transfer of Ownership of Small 
Minnesota Property Authorized. 
The Marietta Telephone Co., Marietta. 

Minn., was recently authorized by the 

Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 

mission to purchase the telephone prop 

erty of the Bellingham Telephone Co. 1lo- 

cated within the village of Nassau, to 

gether with certain rural and toll lines 
in the vicinity thereof. 
The Bellingham company, locat: at 


Bellingham, originally operated a loc:) ex 
change at Nassau, but was authorized [0 
discontinue its operation and serve it. sub- 


scribers there over multi-party lines !ro™ 
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There is Safety and 
Economy in Super Quality 


Vitrified Clay Conduit 


UPER Quality Vitrified Clay Conduit 

offers the safest and most economical 
protection for telephone cables that has been 
devised. The heavy exterior walls are mois- 
ture-proof and impervious to the action of 
acids, alkalis, gases or electrolysis. 


Proper thickness of the web structure and 
thorough vitrification of all parts of the sec- 
tions give unusual strength and permanence 
for underground construction. That is why 
many miles of Super Quality Vitrified Clay 
Conduit are encasing telephone lines in 
American cities. 


Large stocks of all sizes are available to make, 


prompt shipments at all times. 


State and 64th Streets Chicago, Ill. 
Distributors to the Independent Telephone Trade. 


Manufactured by 





Clay Products Company, Inc., of Indiana 
BRAZIL, INDIANA _ 


“UTA 
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Be sure of your batteries 
for telephone service. 

Universal Batteries 
meet all therequirements. 
They are made of the best 
materials and are partic- 
ularly adapted for tele- 
phone use. 

Write for complete 
information and specifi- 
cations on Universal 
Telephone Batteries. 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERY COMPANY 
3408 S. La Salle Street 
Chic cago, Il. 
Batteries for Every Purse 
and Purpose 
AUTOMOBILE + RADIO 
FARM LIGHT 
Parts for all makes of 
Batteries 
SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Telephone 


Batteries 
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Magneto - Ringing - Motor - Generators 


SERVICE ASSURED 





It is no longer necessary to undergo periodic 
and unreliable ringing service. 

Holtzer-Cabot Magneto Ringing Motor Gen- 
erators installed will mean satisfactory unin- 
terrupted service at low cost. 

Can be operated from light socket. 
inates troublesome battery equipment. 

Requires no attention other than occasional 
lubrication. These sets are convenient and 
positively dependable in operation. Can be 
supplied for any voltage or special current. 

We will gladly furnish you with complete 
data at your request. 


Elimi- 


HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


125 Amory St., 
Boston, Mass. 


6161 So. State St. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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231 So. La Salle St. 








Underwriters and 


Telephone Company Securities 


QOuUR facilities are adequate 
for the financing of anv 
telephone property, regard- 


Hayden, Van Atter & Schimberg. Inc. 


Independent 


size. 


We welcome in- 
quiries regarding 
the purchase or 
sale of sound 
issues. 


Chicago 























The 


Handyman 
GUY STRETCHER 


NE man does the work of a 

gang with this most useful 
tool—and in less time. Does a 
better job than any man-power ef- 
fort. Takes up three and one-half 
feet of slack without new hitch. 
Used also for pulling up under- 
ground cable, or taking up slack 
for splicing, also for stretchin; 
messenger wire. Invaluable for 
lifting cable reels and other heavy 
objects. Write for descriptive 
matter and prices. 







Harrah 
Manufacturing 
, Company 

' : N Bloomfield, Indiana 


THE TWO 


INSTALLED IN 


NATIONAL EXCHANGE 


LONDON, ENG., 


ARE THE LARGEST 
BATTERIES ON 
TELEPHONE SERVICE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


FOR IMPORTANT DUTIES 


speciry (| [ON 
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Cables:—BATTERY, ALTON, ENGLAND 
Codes:—6th Ed. ABC and BENTLEY'S 


Representatives in Australia: 


MESSRS. AUTOMATIC TELEPHONES, LTD. 
SYDNEY 
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the Bellingham exchange. Subscriber: at 
Nassau became dissatisfied and the | nes 
and equipment were disconnected from the 
Bellingham exchange and connected to the 
Marietta exchange. 

Nassau subscribers connected with the 
Marietta exchange have been furnished 
free toll service to Bellingham since the 
date of connection, while all other sub- 
scribers of the Marietta exchange were 
required to pay the toll charge. This prac- 
tice is discriminatory, the commission held, 
and should be discontinued. Only 12 sub- 
scribers in Nassau will be affected by the 
transfer of the property. 





Commission Studying Utilities 
Reports for Rate Reductions. 
The New York Public Service Com- 

mission on May that in- 

vestigations are under way of the annual 
reports of public utilities under its juris- 


24 announced 


diction for consideration as to steps to be 
taken to bring about reductions in rates 
where reports indicated that public utili- 
ties are receiving more than a fair return. 
It was further announced that reductions 
in rates are already under consideration 
with certain companies. 

The stated that 
receipt in April of the annual reports of 


comimission after the 
the utilities under its jurisdiction, the ac- 
counting department prepared calculations 
indicating the net 
return of 


incomes and rates of 


These calcula 


intended to be 


these utilities. 


tions were not anything 
more than an approximation of the profits 
of these companies, for the reason that the 
basis used was the fixed capital of the 
companies as shown upon their books, with 
an allowance for working capital. These 
calculations did not take into account ad- 
ditions to property during the year 1928, 
as this would have required a very lengthy 
investigation. 

The commission felt that with these in- 
dicated figures in hand it was in a post- 
tion to call upon the companies for further 
details and reductions in rates, if after a 
thorough consideration such 
would be justified. It should be said that 
many of the large companies show a rate 
of return 


reductions 


what would be con- 
fair return, while 
panies show returns that are in excess of 
a fair return. 


less than 


sidered a some com- 


The investigation is now proceeding and 
no intelligent determination of these «ues- 
tions can be made until after such further 
study as the commission is now making 


Oregon Municipality Has No Au- 
thority to Fix Rates. 
Federal Judge R. S. Bean, on May 13 
in Portland, Ore., overruled a motion of 
the city of Portland to strike out certain 
parts of the answer to the city’s suit. filed 
by the Pacific Telephone & Telegrapli Co- 
The city in the suit is trying to compel 
the telephone company to accept a ‘ran- 
chise which would cut rates 25 per cet. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF 
PROTECTION 
PAYS 


Vv 


VAC-Ms protect service, operators and equip- 
ment from lightning, sneak currents and high 
voltage. Enterprising telephone men specify 
and use VAC-M Arresters as standard equip- 
ment. 

If you haven't protection from these hazards, 
your immediate investigation of VAC-Ms is 
warranted. They will render you the finest 
and most reliable protection obtainable, 


THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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The pure zinc coat- 
ing on @rapo Gal- 
vanized Telephone 
Wire and Strand is 
non-peeling, non-crack- 
ing. Even when subject- 
ed to splicing, twisting 
or bending, this protective 
coating remainsuninjured. 


Thatis why @rapo Galvan- 
ized Products are outlasting 
all others in actual service. 

That is why users, year after 
year, are reducing maintenance 
costs to’ new low levels.... 


Crapo Galvanized Telephone 
Wire and Strand can be obtained 
from representative Jobbers. In- 
sist upon @rapo quality! You can 
identify it by the @rapo Tag.... 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co., 


Muncie, Indiana 








"THE MOST EFFICIENT 


Do/More Seating installation at Switchboard of 
San Angelo Telephone Company 


SEATING WE HAVE SEEN” 


C4 


TARTING with a trial installation and 

proving the extraordinary advantages of 
Do More seating, the San Angelo Telephone 
Company of San Angelo, Texas added to their 
original Do ‘More equipment until today their 
accounting department and switchboard are 
entirely Do/ More equipped. 


Says Mr. Hardgrave, Secretary of the San Angelo 
Telephone Company, “We consider them 
(Do/ More chairs) the most efficient we have 
seen!” 


The Do, More Switchboard Operator’s Health 
Seat meets the requirements of seating equip- 
ment established by leading telephone com- 
panies. Executives consider it an investment 
in equipment as well as health and efficiency, 
that cuts costs at least 40%. 


We will gladly make a trial installation for 
your own tests. No.charge whatever. Simply 
write us for name of the Do/More representa- 
tive in your City. 


The design and adjustibility 
of the Do/More Switch- 
board Operator's Health 
Seat permits restful, correct 
posture with weight evenly 
distributed, lungs and heart 
functioning normally, no 
cramped organs or strained 
nerves. It lessens fatigue 
materially — increases 
efficiency. 





DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
407 Monger Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


IORE 


EA OF SEATING 
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NATIONAL SLEEVE SPLICES 


are Helping to Keep the WIRES UP 


and Construction Cost Down 


y 





-f 
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NATIONAL SLEEVE. 
ge Splices : 
.. Give an Easily _ 
»Made Uniform Joint 
~ Under All Weather 
Conditions 





The first step is to run wires or cables 
through sleeves. Let the ends protrude 


- NATIONAL SLEEVE © 
hes Splices : 
_ Don’t Waste Time 
They’re Quickly Made 
and Made to Stay 





Then bend the ends with pliers is the 
second step in making the splice 
that holds 


NATIONAL SLEEVE 
Splices 
Never Break at the 
Joints. They’re 
Stronger than the 
Wire Itself 








Next—make three and a half tarns 
with the pliers on either end 
—twist tightly 


' NATIONAL SLEEVE 
Splices 
Meet Every 
Requirement of the 
Ideal Sleeve 





Cut off the ends and you have a good, 
strong electrical joint—very 
neat looking SEND FOR 


SAMPLE 


)} 








A 
> 











= 


National Double Tube Sleeves 
Sizes 17 B& Sto4/0OB& S Strand 





Se222225 = 


Completed Splice— 
A good, lasting joint 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY, COMPANY 


5100 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
New York City, Export Distributors 


. city’s 
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Judge Bean declared the city has no 
right whatever to fix or attempt to fix 
rates established by any public utility. Nor, 
he said, has a public service any right to 
accept. To do the judge declared, 
would result in a violation of the utility 
law, and officers of the firm would become 
liable. 

The city, in its proposed franchise, re- 
cited that the telephone company uses the 
streets in providing its service. 
Therefore the city, according to the com- 
plaint, should have some say in the mat- 
ter of rates charged by the company. 

Judge Bean said that the streets do not 
belong to the city. They belong to the 
state and the people, and, as such, their 
use by public services can only be regulated 
by the public service commission, he ruled. 

“The public streets and highways in a 
city,” the decision stated, “are not pri- 
vate property of the city. The easement 
therein or the right to use them is vested 
in the general public, and they are sub- 
ject to state supervision and control. The 
city is merely an instrumentality of the 
state, possessing such power and control 
over the streets and highways therein for 
governmental purposes as may be 
ferred upon it by law. 

“When, therefore, the state by general 
legislation provided a uniform system ap- 
plicable throughout the state for the con- 
trol and regulation of public utilities, and 
fixing rates to be charged by them, and 
created a_ tribunal 


So, 


con- 


for that purpose, and 
made it an offense for a utility to charge 
or receive less than the rates so fixed, and 
in the same act conferred upon municipal- 
ities authority to prescribe the terms and 
conditions upon which a utility may oc- 
cupy the streets and highways therein, not 
inconsistent therewith, it seems 
that it did not thereby intend that its 
rate-making power should be encroached 
upon or interfered with by barter and 
trade municipalities and _ public 
utilities or by municipal legislation 
Therefore, the motion is overruled.” 


manifest 


between 


Virginia Courts Passing on North 
Carolina Telephone Deal. 

Interest in the deal which for a time 
held vision of $9,000,000 in cash for east- 
ern Carolina residents who are stockhold- 
ers of the Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., shifted later to the courts of Vir- 
ginia, where the company will resort to 
a legal battle to retain the $500,000 which 
the Utilities Service Co., an Ohio corpor- 
ation, posted to secure an option on the 
stock at $375 a share. 

The Utilities company contends that 4 
flaw in the telephone company’s character 
makes ‘the option contract invalid and 
wants its money returned. The half mil- 
lion dollars, in the meantime, has_ beet 
turned over by the bank in which it was 
deposited, to a court of equity, and the 
entire matter must be adjudicated by the 
chancery court sitting at Richmond, Va. 
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The Carolina company has until June 3 
to file its brief, answering the contention 
of the Utilities corporation. 

Decision to carry the fight to retain the 
$500,000 posted by the Ohio company was 
reached at a called meeting of Carolina 
stockholders at Tarboro, N. C., when a 
report of the entire deal was received 
fron President George A. Holderness. 

President Ben S. Read, of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., attended 
the meeting and advised the stockholders 
“to keep your company a home company 
for the best service of eastern Carolina.” 

While discussion of the disrupted deal, 
which caused visions of $9,000,000 to fade, 
overshadowed other matters at the meet- 
ing in Tarboro, the election of directors 
for the Carolina company occupied a place 
of major attention. The board chosen in- 
cludes: Ben S. Read, of Atlanta, Ga.; 
Leland Hume, of Nashville, Tenn.; H. L. 
Jones and Morgan B. Speir, of Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Don Gilliam, of Tarboro; 
Howard and William H. Holderness, of 
Grennsboro, N. C.; A. D. McLean, of 
Washington, D. C.; T. L. Bland, of 
Raleizh; J. Bailey Owen, of Henderson, 
N. C.: A. McDowell, of Scotland Neck; 
Henry T. Clark, of Scotland Neck, N. C.; 
Lewis G. Cooper, of Greenville, N. C.; 
C. S. Wallace, of Morehead City, N. C.; 
John F. Bruton, of Wilson, N. C.; W. T. 
Clark, of Tarboro; W. H. Mooun, of Tar- 
boro; J. R. Parler, of Richmond, Va.; J. 
P. Taylor, of Richmond, and C. A. John- 
son, of Tarboro. 


Testimony as to Telechronometer 
Hearing in Washington. 

In regard to his testimony on April 20, 
before the Washington Department of 
Public Works, Garrison Babcock, con- 
sulting telephone engineer, writes TEL- 
EPHONY the following: 

“On page 40 of the May 11, 1929, issue 
of TeLepHony, I find such a report of my 
testimony at the telechronometer hearing 
that | seek some important corrections. 

In the first instance, I was testifying for 
the telechronometer system and _ not 
against it. 

Second, the 1927 gain in subscribers in 
the Fverett rate area was more than 
doub’« (1,000) any preceding year, and if 
4 gen ral strike had not occurred early in 
that »car the increase would have been 
over .U0 per cent greater than any pre- 
cedine year. 

As ‘loss in revenue’ from miscellane- 
ous e. tipment, the telephone company re- 
duced he rates on all accessories and in- 
rease the number of extension telephones 
nearly 100 per cent during 1927. 

No ggestion was made that the meter 
readin be taken over from the telephone 
compa but where the state’s engineer 
feport’ that the cost of removing meters 
mthe ase of ‘take outs’ was $2 each. I 
lestifie that the Telechronometer company 


5100 Superior Avenue 
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The NATIONAL TELEPHONE 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


Announces 


The Purchase of 


THE CAMERON APPLIANCE 


COMPANY 


We wish to announce to our friends and to the friends of 
the Cameron Appliance Company of Everett, Mass., that 
we have recently purchased the stock, machinery, prod- 
ucts and good will of the above company, and that in the 
future all products of these two companies will be manu- 
factured at our Cleveland plant and will all bear the 
“National” trade name. 


In order to continue at its present high standard the 
quality of National products and the service rendered we 
have materially increased cur plant facilities in both floor 
space and machinery, and anticipate that we will be able 
to take care, promptly, of all demands placed with us by 
our customers and the customers of the Cameron Ap- 
pliance Company. 


No matter what your splicing needs or your cable hang- 
ing problem, you will find a National sleeve or a National 
ring that will meet the most exacting specifications and 
requirements. 


We will be pleased to place in your hands our complete 
catalog giving full information regarding National Tele- 
phone Specialties. 


The NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Valuation vision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Export Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 
Member W. S. E. 


1509 South Park Ave. Springfield, III. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 








Creosoted 


CEDAR POLES 


Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 


CASCADE TIMBER CO. 


822 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash. 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 











SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 
patti tsutee 
yageenene. i. appraise Telephone 





Exchanges all over 
the United States. 
The list totals 663. 
Would you like te 
avail yourself of my 


Ry Ee ee services? 


903-4 Lemcke Building 








CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
WwW. ©. POLK J. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing 


406 West 34th St. Kansas City, Mo. 








W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and ee of Telephone Companies 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E 
Cyrus G. Hill 


2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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wculd remove meters at no cost to the 
telephone company in the future. 

The hearing nearly three 
weeks and the order of the Washington 
Department of Public Works will be de- 
layed on account of transcribing the rec- 
ord until about July 1. However, in the 
meantime, I would like to have TELEPHONY 
readers informed that I am not testifying 
against the system which has taken many 


consumed 


years of my time to keep alive.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

May 21: Santa Monica Bay Telephone 
Co. applied for authority to renew out- 
standing — to the Citizens’ National 


Trust & Savings Bank and Security First 
National Bank for an aggregate amount 
of $275,000. 

June 4: The Los Gatos Telephone Co. 


and the Roseville Telephone Co. ordered 
to appear before the commission on this 
date in San Francisco to show cause why 
the commission should not investigate their 
rates. 

June 11: Associated Telephone Co., 
Pomona Valley Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the Sunland Rural Telephone Co. 
ordered to appear before commission at 
Los Angeles on this date to show cause 
why the commission should not investigate 
their rates. 

IDAHO. 

May 14: Hearing held on application 
of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for a general increase in rates 
at Idaho Falls. 

ILLINOIS. 

April 24: Order approving intercor- 
porate agreement dated April 5, 1929, be- 
tween the Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co. and the Daniels Telephone Co. 

April 24: Order approved extending 
until November 4, 1929, period of suspen- 
sion of the proposed rates for service in 
Belvidere and Garden Prairie, stated in 
rate schedule Ill. C. C. 2 of the Illinois 
Commercial Telephone Co. 

Apri! 24: Order approved extending 
until November 9, 1929, period of suspen- 
sion of the proposed rates for toll service 
in exchanges served by the company, 
stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 1 of the 
Farmers Telephone Co. of Lee county. 

April 24: Order approved extending 
until November 6, 1929, period of suspen- 
sion of the proposed rates for toll service 
between Armington and Minier, stated in 
rate schedule Ill. C. C. 2, original sheet 17 
of the Corn Belt Telephone Co. 

April 24: Order approved extending 
until October 29, 1929, period of suspen- 
sion of the proposed rates for service in 
Lincoln, Elkhart and New Holland, stated 
in rate schedules Ill. C. C. 4 of the Lin- 
coln Telephone Co. 

INDIANA. 

May 18: Hearing held on rate increase 
petition filed by the Southern Indiana Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. Subscribers of 
the company at Jasper appeared and stated 
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|] KEARNEY 


| Hi-Tension 4-in-1 
Expansion Anchors 
No. 6076 for 12,000 lb. 


Strains and Under 
| Main Office - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public en / Account- 
ing Records and Audits ¢ les us to 
best serve Telephone Com 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind 











Universal Insulators 
will support your drop wires 
to your entire satisfaction 
and at a minimum cost. 
Are you a user? Samples 
free on request. 


Universal | Specialty Co. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 











GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


Im all branches of Telephone penctnoesing, 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financia 
Investigations, Inspections 
Reports 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 













KEARNEY 


Non-Chaffing 
Cable Ring Saddles 
5 Sizes 


Main Office ST. LOUIS, MO. 





CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
MADE BY 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 
i ivigeseaw teat Mt) ae wets! 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 Fast Madison St., Chicago 











Northern 


Lumber Exchange 





Western 


CEDAR POLES 


A full assortment of sizes 
Prompt Shipments Assured 


T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 











Creosoted Wood Conduit 


Railroad Ties, Bridge Timbers, Piles, Poles, Pa 
and Lumber—Manufacturers of Cross Arms, Signal kiug 
and Wyckoff Conduit for Underground Wires. 


The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company 


OFFICE: 522 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Blocks 


Established 1881 
WORKS: Portsmouth, Vs. 
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they would not object to paying increased 
rates if improvements in service were 
made by the company. 

May 22: Hearing held at West Leb- 
anon in the matter of the petition of Ura 
Seeger for improved service of the Wa- 
bash Valley Telephone Co. 

June 6: Hearing on petition of 
Home Telephone Co., Wabash, for 
creased rates. 


the 
in- 


KANSAS. 

June 10: Hearing at Topeka in the 
matter of the application of the Nashville 
Telephone Co. to sell its plant and prop- 
erty at Nashville to the Western Telephone 
Corp. and for authority to transact the 
business of a telephone utility at Nash- 
ville. 

June 10: Hearing in the matter of the 
application of the Sawyer-Isabel Tele- 
nhone Co. for permission to sell its plant 
and property at Sawyer and Isabel to the 
Western Telephone Corp. 

June 10: Hearing on the application of 
the Hardtner Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to sell its plant and property at 
Hardtner to the Western Telephone Corp. 
and for authority to transact the business 
of a public utility at Hardtner. 

MINNESOTA. 

May 21: Marietta Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to purchase from the Bellingham 
Telephone Co. the telephone property of 
the latter located at Nassau, together with 
certain rural and toll lines in the vicinity 
thereof. 

June 13: Hearing in the matter of the 
application of the Redwood Falls Electric 
Telephone Co. for authority to change its 
rates at Redwood Falls. 

June 18: Hearing at Blooming Prairie 
in the matter of the application of the 
Intercounty Telephone Co. for authority 
to change its schedule of rates at Bloom- 
ing Prairie, Ellendale and Hayfield. 

MIssour!. 

May 13: Application filed by Midwest 
Telephone Co. for authority to make cer- 
tain changes in rates at Sarcoxie. 

May 13: Application filed by Midwest 
Telephone Co. for authority to make cer- 
tain changes in rates for service at its 
exchanges at Otterville, Fortuna, Bunce- 
ton, Clarksburg, Smithton and Syracuse. 

New York. 

May 27: Hearing on the petition of the 
Oxford Telephone Co. for permission to 
begin construction of telephone lines in 
Chenango county, approval thereof, and a 
certificate that public convenience and ne- 


cessity require such construction and 
operation. 
June 10: Hearing before commission 


at Albany at which the Home Telephone 
Co., of which C. D. Babcock is the owner, 
is directed to show cause why the com- 
pany should not take immediate steps to 
improve its property and the service to 
about 350 patrons of the company. The 
company has paid no attention to letters 
of the commission respecting complaints 
ot patrons or recommendations by the 
commission for improvements in its plant, 
equipment and service. 

Onto. 

May 14: Schedule of increased rates 
of the Eaton Telephone Co.. Eaton, sus- 
pended, pending an inquiry. Protest to the 
increase filed by the village of Eaton. 

OKLAHOMA. 

May 27: Hearing on application of the 
Standard Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
crease exchange rates at Earlsboro. 

June 18: Hearing for the purpose of 


completely revising the rules and regula- ° 


tions for telephone companies of the state. 


incliling problems of service, extension of 
tele; one lines and disputes between com- 
Panics and their customers. 
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terest rates. 


more profitable basis. 





During thirty years of expe- 
rience our executives have assisted a number 
of Independent Telephone Companies in their 
refinancing, enabling them to get on a much 


| Much Can Be Saved |: 


Proper refinancing is real economy. The 
practice of borrowing permanent capital on | 
short term notes means inconveniently fre- F 
quent renewals and unnecessarily high in- 


; For further information write for our new 

; booklet, “A Complete Service”. There is no : 
; charge. 

‘ PUBLIC UTILITIES DEPARTMENT 


d ABILENE, KANSAS : 
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INCLUDING 


AUTO ae 

SWITCHI 
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~ 


If a man is to succeed in the busi- 
ness world today he must be “worthy 
of his hire.” 

So it is with books. They also must 
give the reader his money’s worth. 

In offering ‘‘Telephony, Including Au- 
tomatic Switching,” for sale, its pub- 
lishers have arranged an excellent col- 
lection of helpful information and data 


fully illustrated and up-to-date for 
the telephone man. 
TELEPHONY, including AUTO- 


MATIC SWITCHING, is 
Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. Automatic 
switching is certainly being rapidly 
adopted, and the construction of every 
switch, relay and contractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly presentable. 

Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.50. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


written by 
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BARTLETT 
brings them down 









This is the time 
i for tree trimming | 
| and, it’s essential | 
\ that you go over 
h your tines now. 


\ IMustrated are 

} two tree trim- | 
} ming tools of un- | 
R ecualled excel- | 
ji] lence. The Bart- 
\j lett saw and No. | 
3) 1 telegraph tree | 
sf trimmer. Both | 
$) are light, durable | 
-| | and efficient. 
3] | Either 
| | be furnished in 6 | 
hd ft. sections or 
} longer and joined 
\ 


tool can 


securely by an)! 
aluminum sleeve. | 
You'll need both | 
these tools this | 
spring. ORDER)! 
TODAY! 








BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
451 East Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


: “She United 
: ‘Trust (ompany 7 
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Rates J0 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less, 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 
and exchange equipment saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
cuaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier Electric Lompany 
Chicago, Ill. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Stromberg 3-bar Bdg. Gen., complete @ 


$1.65—4-bar $2.50—5-bar @ .......-- 2.75 
Kellogg 100 ohm drop coils @ 35c—500 

Me OE inc 00.050s sanengsneaensenseur -45 
Stromberg No. 992 type 3-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. desk set @ $9.50— 

4-bar $10.25—5-bar .....cceceeccecees 11.00 
Am. Elec. No. 36 4-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 

ohm Bdg. compacts with Kellogg 

transmitters @ ..ccccccccccscccccecs 6.50 
Kellogg No. 742 Common battery Steel 

hotel sets with straight line or 16- 

33-50 or 60 cycle harmonic ringers @_ 6.75 
Chicago Tel. Supply 5-bar 1600 ohm Bdg. 

compacts with Chicago or Kellogg 

Transmitters @ ..cccccccccsccccscece 8.25 
Stromberg No, 104 type 5-bar 1600 ohm 

MGs, GOUNESOD | io ccccceceveccsesese 9.50 
Kellogg No. 28 desk set with 3-bar 1000 

or 1600 ohm inside connection Re- 

built signal set @ $10.00—4-bar $10.75 

—aBaBOP © occ cccccccscevesececcoccece 11.50 
Kellogg No. 15 3-bar Bdg. hand Gener- 

ators @ $1.75—Western Elec. @...... 1.60 


Write for Our Bulletin 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


Not Inc. 
1940 W. 2ist St., Chicago 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By thorough- 
ly competent telephone engineer. Able 
to successfully handle any engineering, 
construction, appraisal or supervisory 
position. A fine record. Best of refer- 
ences. Available in 30 days. Address 
7493, care of TELEPHONY. 














WANTED—Position as lineman, trou- 
bleman or manager or all around man; 
large or small company. Best of refer- 
ences. Can come at once. Address, 
827 FE. Main St., Galesburg, Illinois. 











The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 











IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF 
THE FOLLOWING 


Kellogg Desk Stands—Magneto 
or local battery, with or with- 
out induction coils or retard 
coils. 

Kellogg Steel Hotel Sets either 
retard or induction coils, 
straight line or harmonic 
ringers. 

Kellogg No. 259 Steel Signal 
Boxes, with or without induc- 
tion coils, straight line or har-- 
monic ringers. y 

Kellogg No. 75 Steel Signal 
Boxes, straight line ringers. 

Kellogg No. 404 Steel Signal 
Boxes, straight line ringers. 

Kellogg No. 408 Wood Signal 
Boxes, straight line or har- 
monic ringers. 


We Have Them. 
for prices. 


Electrical Instrument Repair Go. 


1721 West Adams St. Chicage, Ill. 


Write 

















CHARGING and 
RINGING 
EQUIPMENT 


Western Electric Co. 
type, 32 H. P. 220 V. 
direct current motor 
direct connected to 
400 ampere genera- 
tor (f. o. b. Colum- 


Westinghouse 30 and 50 am- 
pere type A. T. rectifiers. 


Large interrupters for howl- 
er, busy back, don’t answer, 
code ringing, etc. 


Buckeye Telephone& Supply Co. 
1432 So. Parsons Ave. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











FOR SALE 


TWO CONDUCTOR new black silk 
desk stand cords, 25c; W. E. No. 47A 
fuses, $6.00 per 100; W. E. No. 14 termi- 
nal, 16 pair less stubs @ $3.00; No. 17 
parallel bronze drop wire, $6.50 per 1000 
feet; Stromberg-Carlson P. B. X. jacks, 
keys and relays, very cheap. Prices on 
request. 


The TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
6966 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 








Slightly Used Drop Wire $25.00 per ton 


And Used Cablemen’s Tool Carts, $10.00 
Each. Also 25,000 ft. of New No. 17 Gauge 
Parallel Drop Wire in lengths from 400 to 
1000 ft., at $5.75 per 1000 ft. 


WM. M. MILLER & SONS 
2553 Madison 8t. Chicago, Ill. 














FOR SALE—No. 317-R Western Elec- 
tric 5-Bar, 1600-ohm Bridging Wall 
Telephones equipped with Western 
Electric Transmitters and Receivers in 
good working order. Price $7.00 each. 
Also Hoover SC-172 bodies for Fords. 
The Orange County Telephone Com- 
pany, Middletown, N. Y. ; 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Lineman and wife to run 
small plant and operate same. Address 


7496, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Secretary to general man- 
ager, must have ability to handle cor- 
respondence, check time and material 
reports, bills, payrolls, etc. Knowledge 
of accounting, commercial and_ traffic 
practices is essential, in other words a 
woman of wide telephone experience. 
Position will be in the South. Answer 
in own handwriting, giving experience. 
present salary, references. Must have 
pleasing personality. Address 7494, care 
of TELEPHONY. 

WANTED—Common battery switch- 
board man who can and is willing to d 
any work until permanently placed. Ad- 
dress 7495, care of TELEPHONY. 

WANTED—Practical cable and con- 
struction man wanted for about two 
years’ work in Colombia, South Amer- 
ica. Should be capable of planning and 
building outside cable and wiring system 
for small towns. State qualifications 
and experience. Address Box 7492, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Lineman. 
care of TELEPHONY. 























7497, 


Address 





—— 








TO OBTAIN the Right 
Man for your require- 
ments, an “Opportunity ’s” 
advertisement will pla<e 
him in touch with ycu. 











Do you always mention TELEPHONY ?—Thank you. 


——— 








SO 


th 


Se 





